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PROFESSOR PLAYFAIR, OF. EDINBURGH. 
(With ar Engraving of his Monument.) 


Scorianp has long been famed for its production of great men, who have 
rendered themselves conspicuous by their talents, not only in the senate 
and the field, but also in divinity, literature, metaphysics, and in almost 
every department of philosophy and science. It would be'vain to inquire 
into the causes of this distinguishing characteristic, It is sufficient that 
we are furnished with the facts, which few will be disposed to question, 
and which no one can successfully gainsay. This acknowledgment of 
national greatness is willingly conceded to meritorious fame; and when 
renowned individuals have sunk beneath the horizon of life, the monuments 
erected to their memory, record at once the gratitude of survivors, and the 
worth of the deceased. 

Among the remarkable individuals from whom Scotland has derived 
unfading honours, Proresson PLayrair is one of the most distinguished. 
We should have found no difficulty in procuring a portrait’ of this celebrated 
man, but, in compliance with the wishes of many subscribers to diversify 
our embellisments, we have turned from the living to the dead, and drawn 
from his sepulchre a likeness of the silent memorial which guards his 

.ouldering remains. ‘The monument, however, is of much less importance 
to mankind than the individual whose ashes it covers; to him, therefore, 
our attention will be chiefly directed ; and, in adverting to the productions of 
his powerful mind, we shall discover a monument forined of far more imperish- 
able materials than marble can supply—a monument that will remain, when, 

‘* Worn on the edge of days, the brass consumes, 
The busto moulders, and the deep-cut marble, 
Unsfeady to the steel, gives up its charge.” 

Joun Ptayratr, the subject of this sepulchral record, was the eldest 
son of the Rev. James Playfair, a respeetable clergyman of the church of 
Scotland. He was born in 1749, at the manse, or parsonage-house, of 
Bervie, a small and obscure village near Dundee, of which place his father 
was minister. By the instruction received from his parent, who was an 
excellent scholar, he became qualified for the university, and was accord- 
ingly sent to St. Andrew’s, where, at the early age of fourteen, he obtained 
a bursary, or an exhibition. Making rapid advances in his studies, his 
acquirements in several departments were very considerable, yet the bent 
of his genius generally inclined him towards the exact sciences. 

The first gentleman by whom he appears to have been noticed, was Dr. Wilkie, 
the author of the “‘ Epigoniad,” then professor of mathematics, and distin- 
guished for his unaffected candour, and affability of manners. This learned 
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teacher first became his friend, and shortly afterwards his general com- 
panion. At this time, the benevolent Earl of Kinnoul, who was chancellor 
of the university, having heard of young Playfair’s talents, took him under 
his more immediate patronage, and invited him to his mansion at Dupin. 
Here he became a constant and welcome guest, was introduced to exalted 
company, and, during the vacations, Dupin was his general home. 

At the age of nineteen, he obtained his first honorarium, in consequence 
of his accurate and numerous calculations for the Edinburgh Almanack. 
This circumstance speedily increased, as well as gave circulation to his 
fame; and, such was the exalted opinion entertained of his talents, that, 
when surveyors of land differed in opinion, as to the exact measurement, 
an appeal was made to Mr. Playfair, whose decision, as an arbitrator, very 
few were found to dispute. 

But neither patronage nor fame could induce him to relax in his 
arduous pursuit of knowledge. The study of divinity engrossed much of 
his attention, and, having for some considerable time belonged to this 
class of students, he obtained a license to preach. Thus qualified, he 
frequently assisted his father, who, through infirmity and affliction, rather 
than age, was glad to receive this auxiliary aid. 

Edinburgh, at this time, presented most powerful attractions to men of 
inquiring minds. Philosophy and science were studied and cultivated 
with ability and ardour, and Mr. Playfair was one among the many who 
resorted thither for improvement and society. Here, on these occasions, 
he formed many valuable friendships, and rendered himself conspicuous, 
by the part which he sustained in several institutions of which he became 
a member. Among these, was one named the “ Speculative Society,” 
which speedily rose into great reputation. 

In 1772, Mr. Playfair’s father died, leaving a widow and seven children, 
five of whom were under fifteen years of age, with but scanty means for 
their support. Of this family, the chief care now devolved on himself ; 
and, succeeding to his father’s living, he became their general parent, 
and declined entering into the marriage state, that he might be the 
better enabled to discharge the duties of the station in which Divine 
Providence had placed him. 

After having settled for some time in this obscure country parish, as 
a minister of the established church of Scotland, an advantageous offer 
was made him by Mr. Ferguson, of Raith, a gentleman of considerable 
landed property, and of great influence, to undertake the education of 
his two sons. This liberal offer was accepted ; in consequence of which, 
he resigned his living, and removed to Edinburgh. Here his talents 
became more generally known, and so highly appreciated, that, when 
Professor Ferguson resigned the chair of moral philosophy to the late 
celebrated Dugald Stewart, he was selected by the magistrates, who are 
the patrons, to preside over the mathematical class of the University. 
Soon after this, the Royal Society was established, by charter from the 
king, and he was nominated to be secretary. To the transactions of this 
northern institution he contributed many valuable papers; and, in 1796, 
published his ‘‘ Elements of Geometry,” which was speedily followed by a 
new edition of Euclid. 

In 1812, his “ Outlines of Natural Philosophy” appeared, and, shortly 
‘afterwards, he had the pleasure of beholding a nephew, whom he had 
adopted, obtain a prize for, and carrying into execution, a plan for building 
the New Coilege at Edinburgh. 

When the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica was first con- 
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templated at Edinburgh, the most eminent men in that city were selected, 
to compose the various articles of which the volumes consisted. Accord- 
ingly, on the appearance of the first, it was preceded by a masterly dis- 
sertation from the pen of Dugald Stewart, “‘On the Progress of Meta- 
physical, Ethical, and Political Philosophy, since the Revival of Letters in 
Europe.” To another portion of this work was appended, ‘‘ A General 
View of the Progress of Mathematical and Physical Science, since the 
Revival of Letters in Europe,” by John Playfair, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy,” &c. 

Soon after the commencement of the present century, the subject of 
geology engrossed a considerable share of scientific “attention, and numer- 
ous disputes were carried on by the various theorists. Into these inves- 
tigations, Mr. Playfair very warmly entered, and soon became a disciple of 
Dr. Hutton. Not being satisfied, however, with speculative reasonings, 
he formed a resolution of paying a visit to nature in her more retired and 
elevated retreats. Accordingly, in the year 1816, when approaching his 
68th year, he repaired on a scientific mission to Italy, and spent much time 
in examining the geological structure of the Alps; and from his investiga- 
tions, obtained a confirmation of the opinion he had previously embraced. 

It was not long, however, after his return to Edinburgh, before his health 
began to decline; yet while able, he pursued his studies with unremitting 
ardour, and even at this advanced period of life he made some scientific 
discoveries respecting the solar rays. But these exertions could not be 
long continued. A malady had seized upon the vitals of his constitution, 
which no medicine could subdue. This was a suppression with which he 
had been previously afflicted; but it now returned with increased violence, 
and he was speedily convinced that there was no remedy. 

On finding his end draw near, on the evening of July 19th he assembled 
his sisters and nephews around his bed, and, after giving them his kind 
advice, and laying before them a statement of his affairs, he took his leave 
with much affection, although his agonies were exceedingly great. About 
two o'clock the next morning his pain wholly ceased; but this was only a 
presage of the approaching crisis. The event corresponded with the anti- 
cipation. He expired in a very short time, in the presence of his afflicted 
relatives, on the 20th of July, 1819, in the 70th year of his age. 

The funeral of this justly celebrated man took place ‘in the Calton 
burying-ground, Edinburgh, on the 26th of July, amidst a vast concourse 
of persons, who assembled to witness the mournful occasion, and express 
their unfeigned regard. Among these were many of the highest respecta- 
bility, both in the City and the University. 

At half-past two, the mournful procession began to move towards the 
place of interment in regular order, advancing four abreast; and it is pre- 
sumed that not less than five hundred persons honoured the obsequies 
with their presence. All the windows in the streets through which the 
funeral passed, were filled with ladies, seemingly anxious to view the power 
of sympathy in so large an assemblage of talent and learning, and to par- 
ticipate in the general sorrow. On reaching the burying-ground, the 
gentlemen who preceded the corpse, took off their hats, and opened 
their ranks two and two, that it might pass on between them to the place 
of interment. 

Immediately after the funeral, a meeting of the pupils of the deceased, 
who had been attending it, was held in the college, when it was unani- 
mously resolved, that they should testify the high admiration which they 
entertained of his genius and worth, by some tribute of respect to his 
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memory, and the deep regret which they felt for an event that had deprived 
not only the University, but the nation to which he belonged, of one of its 
brightest ornaments. They accordingly appointed a committee to, consult 
with others, who might have the same object in view, to take such steps as 
should enable a future meeting, when more of the students should be in 
town, to come to a particular and final resolution. We have scarcely need 
to add, that the Monument which our engraving represents, will stand as a 
lasting memorial of the high esteem in which the professor was held, to 
whose memory it has been erected. 

But superb and honourable as this marble edifice may appear, the name 
of Professor Rlayfair will be inscribed in more durable characters in the 
following list of his works. 1. “Elements of Geometry. 2. Illustrations 
of the Huttonian Theory of the Earth. 3. A Letter to the Author of the 
Examination of Professor Stewart’s Statement. 4. An edition of Euclid. 
5. System of Geography, 5 vols. quatro. 6. Outlines of ?Philosophy.” 
To these may be added many valuable papers, which he contributed to the 
Transactions of the Royal Society. His account of De Laplace—articles in 
the Edinburgh Review—and his Introductory Discourse in the Supplement 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

In composition, his style was rather clear than splendid; it rarely exhi- 
bited much energy, and but few of those ornaments which gain orators 
applause. It had no impetuosity, no hurry, no vehemence; no bursts, or 
sudden turns or abruptions, like that of Burke; and though eminently 
smooth and melodious, it was not modulated to any uniform system of 
declamation, like that of Johnson, nor spread out into the richer and more 





voluminous elocution of Stewart. 
of an ornamental writer. 


It was the style of a useful, rather thaa 
It was that of a man absorbed in deliberation, 


thought, and learning, always more solicitous for the sentiment delivered, 


>? 


than for the mere expression which became its vehicle. 
For a considerable portion of the materials comprised in this sketch, we 
acknowledge ourselves indebted to the Annual Biography and Obituary 


for 1820. 





ON THE OBSERVANCE OF THE THIRD 
COMMANDMENT. 
By John Philip Wilson. 
(THIRD ESSAY.) 

‘* Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain, for the Lord will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh His name in vain.” 

Tuat sin should be committed without a 
definite object, the attainment of which can 
be assigned as a reason for the act, shews an 
extraordinary perversion of the moral and 
intellectual powers of man; nevertheless, it 
is undeniable that immoral customs are 
often persisted in, either unthinkingly or 
obstinately, without even the wretched ex- 
cuse of temporal gratification, or the accom- 
plishment of any particular desire. Amongst 
these we may reckon profane swearing, and 
the habitual use of blasphemous and im- 
proper discourse. 

Beyond this fact, but little illustration is 
necessary, to shew either the intent or 


utility of this Divine precept, as both be- 
come sufficiently obvious on reflection. It 
may, however, be well to set forth a few 
reasons why the observance of it is at once 
wholesome and necessary, both for the tem- 
poral and eternal benefit of mankind. 

“Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.” The word “ vain” 
is of varied and comprehensive signification ; 
and, in most of its meanings, is so ap- 
plicable to the sense of the commandment, 
that no other word could easily have been 
selected, equally well adapted for con- 
veying its intention. 

1. It signifies false, not true. Viewed 
in this light, the prohibition evidently ap- 
plies to the sacred name being coupled with 
a falsehood, or in any way used as a rati- 
fication of a feigned asseveration. It is also 
confirmed as to this meaning by the Lord 
himself, speaking to Moses: “ And ye 
shall not swear by my name falsely ; neither 
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shalt thou profane the name of thy God: I 
am the Lord,” Levit. xix. 12. 

2. Another signification of the word is 
proud, arrogant, ostentatious, which cer- 
tainly applies to the mention of the Omni- 
potent without that humility of mind, and 
respect of manner, so justly and so neces- 
sarily due to the Grand Creator of all 
things. 

3. Idle, frivolous, useless, foolish, un- 
important, Very little explanation can be 
necessary to shew the application of the 
word vain, as thus defined, to the intent of 
the commandment before us. In ‘vain, we 
are likewise told by the lexicographer, sig- 
nifies to no purpose, to no end; and the 
law may be considered in either import, as 
prohibiting the unnecessary use of the ap- 
pellation of the Deity; or rather, as for- 
bidding the mention of His awful name 
altogether, unless with some moral view or 
intention. 

Having thus traced the expression made 
use of by the Divine lawgiver, through 
those imports which are most applicable to 
His original intention, I shall proceed to 
shew how this mandate operates, in con- 
junction with the others, in forwarding the 
best and most important interests of the 
great family for whose benefit it was framed. 

The first sense in which I have under- 
stood the word (i. e. false, not true,) is a 
tine example of the forethought and inef- 
fable wisdom, as well as the care and 
regard, of the Almighty for his creatures. 
As a lie cannot be conceived or uttered with 
a good intent, (or even if it be, the object is 
no justification of the action) some defence 
is absolutely necessary against deceit and 
falsehood, for the security of men in their 
affairs and transactions with each other, and 
for the proper ordering of the social state. 
Thus the holy name of God is made the 
test and ordeal of truth, by which it is to be 
distinguished on solemn occasions from its 
antipodal quality. Itis to be hoped that 
few, in proportion to the countless number 
of human beings, are so totally abandoned 
of their Maker as to prostitute his name toa 
wickedness he abhors and forbids, and to 
make that, in which we comprehend all 
that is just, holy, and immaculate, the 
vehicle of a base and deliberate lie. 

That some, however, have been so totally 
lost to every good and moral feeling as to 
say “the thing that is not,—calling the 
Deity at the same time to witness their 
verity, the repulsive annals of perjury shew ; 
but, for these, ‘the wisdom of human in- 
stitutes, acting upon the spirit of the Divine 
statutes, has provided a temporal punish- 
ment, to hold in check the increase of the 
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crime, and deter unholy persons from the 
commission of so odious an act. 

In this sense, also, there is an analogy 
between the present commandment, and 
the ninth: “ Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbour ;” and the sub- 
ject shall hereafter be more fully noticed 
under its proper head. 

The habitual or occasional mention of 
the Great and Holy One in an arrogant 
manner, whether oral or written, as if we 
were not indebted to His providence for the 
breath of life, and the daily bread for which 
our lips move in daily prayer, betrays a 
lamentable want of religious feeling, and of 
veneration for the Most High. Were the 
mind well regulated, and properly imbued 
with a sense of God’s goodness and majesty, 
it is impossible that it could prompt the 
outward organs to utter aught, that either in 
import or tone is expressive of any thing but 
the most profound reverence and respect. 

The proud and haughty in spirit—the 
Atheist who would tear himself away from 
his Maker, and render himself independent 
of a God, to become the creature of chance, 
and the slave of brutal impulse; or the 
Deist, who denies the blessed Christ, and 
rashly spurns from him the divine conso- 
lations of the gospel, may indeed speak of 
God in light or disrespectful terms; and, 
by some strange or forced action of the dis- 
ordered machinery of their minds, divest 
themselves of that reverential awe, and pros- 
tration of spirit, which ever should attend 
an utterance of His name. But to such 
be it confined ; and let not the fearand love 
of God, on which depends so materially the 
proper effect of religion, depart from the 
christian soul. 

We have ample proof on record, that 
God must be approached with humility and 
lowliness of heart. The altar of Cain was 
destroyed ; for he was a proud and discon- 
tented man, and his offering was not ac- 
ceptable to the Lord, The self-debase- 
ment of the publican was grateful to the 
Eternal ; whilst the proud confidence of the 
pharisee reached not the throne of the Al- 
mighty. Confirmatory of this, we have the 
words of our blessed Redeemer: “* Who- 
soever, therefore, shal! humble himself as 
this little child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven,” Matt. xviii. 4. Also, 
“ And whosoever shall exalt himself shall 
be abased; and he that shall humble him- 
self shall be exalted,” chap. xxii. 12. 

With regard to the third meaning we 
have assigned the word vain. We will 
merely observe," as in the preceding para- 
graph, that the frivolous or unnecessary 
meution of the name of God, argues a state 
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of mind far from being consistent with that 
which ought to be the endeavour of a Chris- 
tian to attain; such mention being only 
called for, or justifiable, (as before hinted) 
on the most solemn occasions, where, under 
peculiar circumstances, an asseveration, con- 
firmed by an appeal to Heaven, becomes 
necessary to forward the ends of justice, &c. 

As from minute causes, effects the most 
gigantic may spring: so the slight deviation, 
or occasional deviation from this ordinance 
of Almighty God, which some persons have 
been pleased to term comparatively unim- 
portant, may sow the seeds of crime far 
greater in magnitude, which, like a noxious 
weed, springs up in the mind, choking, by 
its strength and poisonous nature, the 
growth of the fair sapling virtue, planted by 
the hand of God himself, and, by the over- 
shadowing breadth of its leaves, obscuring 
from the tender nursling the bright and 
generative rays of religion’s Sun, so indis- 
pensably necessary for bringing it to the 
perfection and beauty of its maturity. The 
occasional slight mention of the Deity, by 
degrees becomes habitual; thence, the 
transition into less equivocal language is 
easy and natural; and thus, step by step, 
sin advances, her road being prepared and 
marked out at first by petty precursors, and 
at last hardened and smoothened by a series 
of successive and methodical procedure in 
the same track. 

But in whatever manner the subject is 
considered, we must necessarily arrive at 
the same positive inference, namely, that in 
transgressing this holy maxim, we commit 
blasphemy! Many of the unthinking will, 
in all probability, be startled at so severe a 
conclusion from the premises, and be in- 
clined to think it overstrained, and too 
highly coloured ; but let them calmly and 
maturely weigh the question, and determine 
whether sophistry, however subtle and 
finely spun, can, in the end, maintain its 
ground against solid, though plain, ratio- 
cination. 

By the word blasphemy, we comprehend 
the offering of an indignity to God, and, in 
either of the senses in which we have under- 
stood the word vain, as particularly appli- 
cable to the commandment, the indignity 
to the Majesty of the Holy One is plainly 
visible, and the analogy, in a scriptural 
sense, betwixt the two words vain and 
blasphemous, is sufficiently shewn. We do 
not, I think, find that there is any modifi- 
cation of signification assigned to the latter 
phrase, although, perhaps, one might be 
allowable, as he who hastily mentions the 
Name of his Creator in a moment of heat, 
and without the intention of transgressing 
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the commandment, or of insulting the Om- 
nipotent, cannot, in justice, be classed with 
the determined and habitual swearer ; nor 
the man who applies the sacred name to 
mere frivolous matters, be considered 
equally black with the wretch who syste- 
matically curseth his God. 

It is also evident that, in addition to the 
culpability of the act itself, abstractedly 
considered, a rapid decline of true piety 
must be another inevitable consequence, of 
dereliction, even of the lighter kind, from 
this duty; for is it probable, or consistent 
with our nature, that at periodical times we 
can humble ourselves before the footstool of 
One, whom we habituate ourselves to speak 
of disregardingly in common ? and, above 
all, can we pray for blessings and benefits 
from the Being whom we deride, neglect, 
or hold as nothing? Nay, can we even 
ask a favour of a fellow-man with a clear 
conscience and an open brow, if we have 
wronged or insulted him? How much 
less then dare we petition the God of all— 
the great Jehovah—when we have broken 
His statutes, offended His Majesty, and 
provoked His anger! Hence it follows, 
that a deterioration of morals in general, 
and a neglect of religious duty, must neces- 
sarily result from a non-observance of the 
Divine edict in its most comprehensive 
sense. 

Indeed, the anomaly would be too glar- 
ing to allow us to suppose for a moment 
the possibility of a blasphemer being a 
good man ; and for this assertion we have 
the authority of our Maker himself in the 
explicit words, the Lord will not hold him 
GUILTLESS that taketh his name in vain. 
Needs there a more abundant proof? or is 
a more awful denunciation necessary than 
that we shall not be guilt/ess in His eyes, 
if we offend this sacred law? When we 
reflect on the lost state of the guilty on 
earth, and the punishment which awaits 
him hereafter, it is enough to cause us to 
shrink with dismay from the commission of 
any act which has. even only an indirect 
tendency to make us sinners. 

So far, however, from the awful name of 
God being held in that reverence, which 
pious feeling, and the commandment, com- 
bine in teaching us it ought to be regarded, 
it is unhappily as lightly and as frequently 
uttered by numberless individuals, as is 
the most common word in our language, 
and, to render the profanation yet more 
flagitious, is too often coupled with lies, 
grossness, and disgusting obscenity. That 
solemn asseveration, (So help me God,) 
which no man ought to utter without due 
ptevious reflection on the nature of the 
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subject he is speaking of, and subjecting 
the exactitude and completeness of the 
truth of his meditated assertion to the 
severest examination, as to its ability of 
bearing the confirmation of so tremendous 
an oath, and then uttered only with reluc- 
tance, and reverence the most sacred, is 
ordinarily in the mouths of the lower and 
lowest orders of society—the scum and rot- 
tenness of humanity—and is used by them 
to ratify either ridiculously frivolous, or 
blasphemous and bestial, assertions. 

I would ask such persons, and, with 
them, all who accustom themselves to the 
improper use of the forbidden name, (and 
I would also earnestly entreat a reply 
founded upon reflection, and principles of 
plain common sense, to my question ’) 
What possible, ideal, or tangible good, or 
what benefit of any kind or description, 
however fleeting and unsubstantial—what 
pleasurable emotions, either mental or cor- 
poreal, can by any means result from the 
indiscriminate, and (in many cases, from 
habit,) unconscious indulgence of this 
usage ? 

I can imagine a pleasure, or an expe- 
diency, however evanescent and improper 
it may be, to proceed temporarily from 
many, and indeed most crimes, as drunk- 
enness, or the free indulgence of the pas- 
sions, because in those cases either a sense 
is gratified, a desire is fulfilled, or an object 
attained ; but it appears utterly impossible 
to assign a reason for the perpetration and 
persistence in this moral crime, commonly 
denominated swearing, but more correctly 
blasphemy, unless we admit the cheerless 
and lamentable one, that “men love evil 
for the evil’s sake,” which is so thoroughly 
degrading to the grand construction of the 
human soul, and so complete a perversion 
of the magnificent ends for which the won- 
derful principle of vitality was called into 
existence, that we are loath to do so. 

To profane language in general, the 
third commandment may, without any 
stretch of the imagination, be made to 
apply—“ The Lord’s commandment is 
exceeding broad,” — and although the 
literal wording of the law applies only to 
taking the “name” of the Lord our God in 
vain, yet let us remember, that it is the 
duty of the Christian to draw rules for his 
conduct, from the scriptures, by natural 
inference, and that he should be guided by 
the Spirit and obvious intent, as well as by 
the letter, of the law; for what is more 
miserable, hypocritical, and contemptible 
(viewing it even in a worldly light alone,) 
than the character of a man who outwardly 
observes, but secretly evades, who sub- 
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scribes to the truth of an axiom, but who 
libels himself by its neglect. 

The pure and beautiful principles which 
form the basis of Christianity, the example 
of its great Founder, and the instinctive, un- 
forced, and pleasurable forbearance from it 
by all good men, together with the disgust 
with which it inspires them when used in 
their hearing, are sufficient evidences that 
immoral discourse cannot be acceptable in 
the sight of the Lord. He has given forth 
a commandment to the world, expressly 
forbidding the “vain” use of His name; 
and thence the inference is fair, that the 
freely or irreverently discoursing upon His 
attributes, with the abortive view of pene- 
trating the awful and unfathomable nature of 
His being, or other vast and incomprehensible 
subjects, the immensity of which extends so 
far beyond the limited compass of mortal 
ken, must be equally displeasing to Him. 
The futile effort of endeavouring to lift the 
veil is, in itself, an impious act, from the 
disregard which it displays to the Almighty 
will, and the wish to proceed beyond those 
barriers which, in His infinite wisdom, He 
has been pleased to fix as the limits of 
human understanding. 

Nor does it require much logical power 
to shew that the derisive mention of that 
awful place of punishment,—that abode of 
utter darkness, where naught is heard but 
wailing and gnashing of teeth,—that 

* Tllimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension; where length, breadth, and 

height, 

And time, and place, are lost.” 
which Elohim has provided for the habi- 
tation of rebellious spirits, and the souls of 
the damned, cannot be expressive of re- 
verence for the Deity, or fear of his ven- 
geance; or that the cursing our fellow-crea- 
tures, and on every light,—or, indeed, on 
any occasion condemning them in our 
hearts, or by our words, to the most dreadful 
of all dooms,—eternal perdition, cannot be 
a pleasing sacrifice to the Lord. 

Yet the noun “ damnation,” and its cor- 
responding verb, are as frequently used by 
multitudes of individuals, as, we have be- 
fore observed, is the name of God; and, 
with a vindictive minuteness, and par- 
ticularly disgusting and repulsive to the 
feelings and senses, they mercilessly damn 
the souls, bodies, and members of those 
who offend them. To specify the manner 
of this, would be to enter uselessly into 
revolting and disgraceful detail; I shall, 
therefore content myself with observing, that 
the vicious habits of swearing, blasphemy, 
and impious language have, I blush to say, 
gained for the English a notoriety, more 
widely spread than creditable. 
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It may not be irrelative here to dwell for 
a moment upon the impropriety of dis- 
putations upon abstruse religious subjects, 
when such disputations are carried on with 
no other view than to display learning, or 
talent in argument, or to gratify a natural 
passion for polemical discourse. Such dis- 
cussions can hardly be carried on without a 
breach of the sacred edict before us, unin- 
tentional perhaps, but not the less so. 
Moreover, the controversy is seldom carried 
on with that calmness of temper, and hu- 
mility of heart, befitting a religious topic ; 
and the theologue is not unlikely to be 
hurried by the warmth of his disposition of 
mind, irritated by opposition, into a for- 
getfulness of the respect due to the thesis 
he is handling, and, by the same cause, is, 
mayhap, driven into a course of conduct 
exactly in contrariety to the very tenets he 
has been so stoutly defending in his wordy 
war,—such as entertaining an animosity 
against his opponent, which is often the 
effect of a hotly contested argument. 

On “this subject, David has expressed 
himself with considerable severity ; and he 
forbids the prying eye of curiosity to search 
out the hidden ways of God, a precept 
which he carefully obeyed himself; and, 
on one occasion, after speaking of the 
all-seeing providence of God, he exclaims, 
with holy humility, “Such knowledge is 
too wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot 
attain unto it,” Psa. cxxxix. 6. 

At the same time, a calm and healthy 
discourse on theological topics, held with a 
view to the conversion of a sinner from the 
evil of his ways, with the object of mutual 
improvement, or for the purpose of de- 
scanting upon the wonderful works and in- 
finite goodness of God, is beneficial to all 
who engage in it, and gratifying to the 
feelings of those who are competent to in- 
struct and expound. 

It may, perhaps, be, and indeed has 
been advanced, that the breach of this com- 
mandment is, in its nature, nothing more 
than a venial error, or slight deviation from 
a strict rule of conduct, inasmuch as actual 
practical harm does not result from it to 
our neighbours! I deny the position alto- 
gether, as being alike false in principle, 

etail, and conclusion, as being founded in 
rottenness, and uncemented by truth. It is 
a moral crime, simply, because, in the first 
instance, we are in express words forbidden 
from it by the Almighty ; and disobedience 
to His will is, in itself, sin. 

We might, with equal justice, assert that 
our first progenitors committed no crime 
when they partook of the tree of knowledge 
in the puled of Eden, contrary to the 
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express command of their Maker, because 
eating fruit is not, in its own nature, iniquity. 
The fault in their case did not consist in 
the act, but the disobedience: but, in the 
breach of the third precept of the deca- 
logue,’ the act and the disobedience are, 
each separately, and combined, sin; the 
violation of the command is, in itself, 
wickedness, and the act resulting from such 
violation is blasphemy. 

Secondly. It is the effect of a diseased 
and sinful soul; because, were the mind in 
that healthy state which only can be attained 
by an unbroken course of moral conduct, 
and a due observance of religious duties, 
an innate reverence of God must be the 
evident consequence, which would infallibly 
act as a prevention of His name _ being 
used ina light or impious manner, even 
were there no express mandate from heaven 
to that effect. 

Thirdly. It is a crime in another sense, 
besides that of blasphemy, because an evil 
does result from it towards others, from the 
force of example, which ever will be more 
powerful than precept. The conduct of 
one man, especially if he be a father, ge- 
nerally exercises considerable influence 
over his family, and the circle of his friends 
and acquaintance, from many reasons : over 
the former, from the ascendant or directing 
power with which, from moral and physical 
causes, the head of a family is vested over 
the other branches; and over the latter, 
from adventitious circumstances, such as 
the being possessed of a more marked and 
decided character, of superior talents or 
learning, &c. Is he not, therefore, respon- 
sible for the evil effects which his irreligion, 
and laxity of principle and conduct, may 
produce upon those over whom he owns 
such influence, and which almost every 
individual possesses in a greater or less 
degree, according to his station in society, 
or other grounds ? 

Thus have I briefly investigated this 
subject, which, with the other portions of 
the decalogue, call particularly for the con- 
sideration of Christians; and I will now 
conclude, by entreating my readers to 
banish from their minds that false principle 
which, I have reason to fear, too generally 
prevails, that the observance of any of the 
commandments of the Lord which, on a 
cursory view, may appear of less absolute 
importance to a social community as rules 
of action, can, in consequence, be dis- 
pensed with ; or that, by the lapse of thou- 
sands of years, or by any changes, however 
radical or numerous, in the great family 
of man, they can in any degree become 
obsolete. 
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MY NOTE-BOOK.—NO. Il. 
PLAINNESS OF SPEECH IN THE PULPIT. 


“When a man gets into the pulpit, he should 
not attempt to utter fine things; but to exhibit 
great truths ina plain manner.” Old Writer. 





Gorn into a place of worship, some period 
since, I was astonished, and deeply grieved, 
when hearing the minister utter the follow- 
ing expressions—“ The feculence of morbid 
inanition ;” converging towards a to. 
tality ;” “the inexplicable meshes of meta- 
physical subtlety and abstraction ;” and 
many other phrases and sentences, equally 
singular, inappropriate, and unwarrantable, 
{ looked around me, and narrowly sur- 
veyed the congregation assembled. It 
was comparatively plain, and apparently 
unlettered, and the utmost mortification, 
and even disgust, seemed to be depictured 
in the countenances of several estimable 
and pious individuals. 

I was so much hurt, and felt so indig- 
nantly, with the character of the discourse 
altogether, that I could scarcely refrain 
from weeping, to think that the souls of 
men should be so shamelessly trifled with, 
as they unquestionably were by this pulpit 
orator. A short period after, I took up 
“‘ My Note-book,” and inserted in it the 
following unpretending observations. Cow- 
per observes, very justly, 

“ T seek divine simplicity in him 

Who handles things divine ; 
and it must uniformly appear to every just 
thinker, to every man who desires the hap- 
piness and salvation of his brethren, that, 
if an individual be plain in his mode of 
expression, simple and luminous in his 
style of thinking, any where, or under any 
circumstances, this beautiful and trans. 
parent simplicity ought to be discovered in 
the pulpit. 

The great business of a minister of 
Christ is, or, at least, should be, to preach 
the truth, so that all may understand what 
he advances, and be sensible of the force 
and conclusiveness of the principles which 
he lays down, of the affirmations he makes, 
of the illustrations he furnishes, and of the 
deductions he wishes to establish. The 
supreme object of an estimable and devoted 
minister of the gospel is, not to be admired 
as the finished gentleman, as the man of 
refined and classic taste, as an orator of 
consummate beauty and power, or as a 
profound and vigorous thinker ; the object 
of his devout and unceasing solicitude is, 
to pour a stream of radiance on the doc- 
trines, the principles, the precepts, the 
admonitions, the invitations, the encou- 
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ragements, of the inspired volume, in order 
that his auditory may perceive the match- 
less beauty, properly appreciate the value, 
and sensibly feel the commanding import- 
ance of that, which is finely designated, 
“the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

Every thing associated with the ministry 
of the gospel is of such ineffable magni- 
tude and moment, that the utmost plain- 
ness and simplicity are absolutely requisite, 
It is not merely desirable that a man should 
speak plainly to the people, it is essential, 
for his own justification, and their perma- 
nent and immortal happiness. The slightest 
mistakes or errors may prove so hazardous 
and pernicious; the period of man’s con- 
tinuance and probation here is so fleeting 
and evanescent ; the heedlessness discovered 
in relation to “the greatest of all great 
things,” is so general; and numbers of 
mankind are involved in ignorance so pro- 
found and entire, with regard to some of 
the most interesting, sublime, and awful 
subjects ; that, unless a minister be plain in 
the pulpit, he is chargeable with a gross 
dereliction of duty, he is acting quite in- 
appropriately and unwisely, and is most 
wantonly and criminally trifling with the 
dearest interests of man; thus he dishonours 
his Master, prostitutes his sacred office, 
opens a wide door for remark, castigation, 
as well as ridicule, and fails in accom- 
plishing those momentous ends, to secure 
which the gospel ministry has been insti- 
tuted. 

Plain sermons are what we all most 
obviously require; not elaborate, showy, 
“gaudy nothings.” Intelligence, taste, 
classical research, vigorous fancy, elaborate 
argument, superior and splendid intellect, 
are all very well in their place; but let a 
minister shew the people intrusted to his 
care, in the first instance, that it is not his 
supreme desire to exhibit his attainments, 
or his mind, but to “ make all things plain.” 
This is the reason why I estimate so highly 
the discourses of the Rev. Wm. Jay ; they 
are so unaffected and beauteous in “ their 
own simplicity.” Fine, useful, scriptural 
thoughts, not finely, but plainly and ener- 
getically expressed, characterize his pulpit 
efforts and his published sermons ; and this, 
unquestionably, is the great secret of his 
popularity and usefulness. If ministers 
wish to produce a powerful and indelible 
impression on the minds and hearts of their 
auditory, they must form the habit of speak- 
ing plainly to the people. Let language 
be unaffected, obvious, and, sometimes, 
even colloquial, in a certain degree, so that 
a congregation may more sensibly feel 
what the minister delivers; and let great 
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simplicity and artlessness of thought be 
rigidly studied ; else, sermons, however ac- 
curate, philosophical, and excellent, will 
not tell energetically on the heart and con- 
science. 

“I never heard my minister to greater 
advantage,” said a good woman to the 
writer, a few months since, “ than when he 
was obliged to preach unexpectedly. He 
had little opportunity for preparation, no 
time for elaborate study, and I never en- 
joyed a sermon more in my life, it was so 
= and unaffected. It made me feel, 

ause I knew that what the minister said 
was expressed as he felt it.” Thus I have 
frequently heard it remarked, that ministers 
are never liked so well by their own 
people, especially among the, dissenters, as 
on the week-day evenings, when their dis- 
courses are generally more simple and un- 
pretending, and less laboured ; all this shews 
the necessity of aiming at simplicity and 
plainness, in order that ministerial efforts 
may not prove nugatory or useless. It is 
affecting, indeed overwhelming, to think, 
that the poorest or the most unlettered person 
in our respective congregations, should de- 

rt from the house of God, observing, 
that, “the minister was quite beyond her 
comprehension.” 

The common people, those who enjoyed 
few literary and intellectual advantages, as 
well as secular resources, heard Jesus 
Christ gladly, because he spoke plainly to 
the people. There was a sweet and win- 
niag simplicity in his discourses, which 
powerfully and resistlessly attracted them, 
and made them sensibly feel the announce- 
ments which he made to them. Why 
should ministers consider it a mark of folly, 
or of degradation, to imitate Him who 
spake as never man spake? My views 
perfectly harmonize with the sentiments 
embodied in the following passage. “ Were 
I called upon to express, in one word, the 
most important requisite in those discourses 
designed to produce a powerful effect, 
equally on the judgment and the passions, 
I would say, that word is simplicity ; with- 
out it nothing .can be distinctly perceived ; 
nothing can be deeply felt. The thoughts 
gen are encompassed by a mist. 

heir real shape, and magnitude, and 
colouring, and other properties, are not 
known and understood; it is, therefore, 
absurd to expect that the view of them 
should make any, either correct, or strong 
impressions.” Elegant simplicity in an 
oration, on any subject, is one of its most 
fascinating charms; and this is the case 
pre-eminently with all pulpit compositions. 
They never shine out so clearly, appear so 


attractive, or produce so powerful an im- 
pression, as when a chaste, manly, and 
dignitied simplicity pervades and beautifies 
them. 

Ministers, as well as private individuals, 
should, then, uniformly remember, that 
nothing is lost by preserving, at all times, 
unstudied and unborrowed simplicity; it 
will impart a grace and loveliness, which 
nothing else can communicate. On this 
subject, the exquisite lines of Collins must 
not be forgotten. 

* O Sister meek of truth! 
To my admiring youth, 

Thy sober aid, and native charms infuse ! 
The flowers that sweetest breathe, 


Though Beauty cull’d the wreath, 
Stiil ask thy hand to raise their order'd hues.” 


London. z=. Wi 
a 


CANNIBALISM IN NEW ZEALAND, STATE 
OF THE COUNTRY, AND GENERAL CHa- 
RACTER OF THE NATIVES, 

Tue following horrible story is extracted 

from the Tasmanian, a paper, published in 

Hobart Town, of the 28th of Jan. 1831. 
“At the northern part of New Zealand 

are two chiefs, Hecho, and Robulloh. 

Hecho is the son of a chief who is spoken 

of as ‘ the Payie,’ who was taken to Eng- 

land some years ago, where, having received 
great attention, upon his return he declared 
himself the enemy of all those of his coun- 
try who should attack any English vessel, 
or injure any Englishman—of course, beyond 
the mere practice of thieving, which is the 
vocation of these islanders. A few years 
since, a chieftain of the south-eastern coast 
had killed and eaten Captain Downie and 
the crew of the brig Samuel. The same 
people had succeeded in taking a midship- 
man and a boat’s crew of his Majesty’s 
ship Warspite, commanded by the late Sir 

J. Brisbane, who were killed, and after- 

wards eaten, as mere matter of course. 
“To avenge these atrocities, the Payie 

and the Robulloh, went in 1822, with a 

strong body of their people, and, taking the 

former by surprise, they killed and ate all 
they could find, destroying all before them 
of the unfortunate clan, who, in their turn, 
furnished food for their cannibal appetite. 
Glutted with blood, but still hankering for 
more, they landed upon Banks’s Island 
with the same horrible intent. But there 
they met with a check. The chieftain, who 
was called the Marinewie, was prepared 
for their reception; a battle ensued, in 
which the invaders were defeated, with the 
loss of the Payie, who being taken by the 

Marinewie, was by that chief killed and 

eaten, as was also an Englishman named 
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Smith, who had joined the allies in their 
predatory excursion. The Robulloh escaped, 
and, on his return to his native place, united 
with the Hecho, the son of the Payie, who 
had succeeded to his eaten father’s throne, 
in the determination to avenge the former 
disasters. 

“Thus matters stood until about the 
middle of last year, when Captain Briggs, 
in the Dragon, arrived at the territory of 
these allied chieftains. Their first attempt 
was to endeavour to induce him to accom- 
pany them in an expedition which they had 
been for some time preparing, against the 
Marinewie. They did not, however, suc- 
ceed. Captain Briggs peremptorily refused 
to be associated in the horrid enterprise. 
Not so, however, the commander of another 
British vessel, which happened just then to 
arrive upon a trading voyage. The two 
chiefs agreed with this person, that his ship 
should convey them and their people to the 
country of the Marinewie, where the war 
was to be carried on to utter extermination, 

“On the 29th of October, of the last 
year, the expedition sailed; there was a 
fine fleet of war canoes, and the two chiefs, 
with about one hundred picked warriors, 
were on board the English brig. Captain 
Briggs remained at the anchorage. On the 
11th of November the expedition returned, 
having been entirely successful : the Ma- 
rinewie had been taken by surprise, his 
whole people destroyed, except such as fled 
into the interior beyond the reach of pur- 
suit, and himself, his wife, and his daugh- 
ter, a beautiful girl of fifteen, taken pri- 
soners. The captain of the English vessel 
stated, that on their arrival at Banks’s har- 
bour, the Payie and the Robulloh had 
caused all their people to conceal them- 
selves below ; that the Marinewie sent im- 
mediately on board to negotiate for the 
trading, which he, of course, supposed was 
the object of the Englishman’s arrival. He 
demanded two double guns, by way of tri- 
bute to himself, for permission to open the 
trade. This was granted, The trade com- 
menced, and the Marinewie, not suspecting 
the fate which awaited him, confiding fully 
in the Englishman’s honour, went himself 
on board to visit him. After he had been 
seated in the cabin a short time, the Hecho 
and the Robulloh jumped upon him, from 
their place of concealment, as did their 
ope upon all those who had attended 
him on board, and, seizing him by the hair, 
explained to him his situation. The scene 
which followed is too dreadful to be 
described. 

“ Under the cover of night, the Robulloh, 
the Payie, and their men, landed from the 


ship, and having succeeded in capturing 
the wife and daughter of the Marinewie, 
they sent them on board, and a work of 
death ensued, utterly indescribable, for the 
horrible cruelties which were perpetrated. 
The whole population of the place who did 
not escape, were killed, except about fifty 
reserved to be taken back to be sacrificed 
at the bloody feast of triumph which 
awaited thei return. At day-light in the 
morning, the victors were seen actively 
employed in cutting "p and preparing for 
the steam-kettle the dead bodies “of the 
slaughtered victims of the night. The crew 
of the vessel described the horrors which 
they witnessed as beyond every thing 
dreadful. The whole of the day was oc- 
cupied in salting and packing in baskets, 
heads and bodies to be conveyed back. 
Amongst the victims was a fine young wo- 
man, near her accouchement, whose head 
and part of her body were salted, and the 
remainder, in the presence of the captain, 
officers, and the whole crew of the British 
ship, given to the pigs ! 

“On the 1ith of November, in the 
morning, the brig having arrived with her 
cargo of human flesh, living and dead, at 
about 11 a.m. preparations were made for 
the triumphal landing. And here a peculiar 
feature in the character of the New Zea- 
landers was exhibited. Ferocious as ap- 
pears to be the male character, that of the 
female appears in strong contrast thereto. 
Not a single woman was on the beach to 
receive either husband or lover, not a child 
to welcome its parent, not a father to wel- 
come his son. All was silence, and—ex- 
cept as respected the cannibal warriors, and 
the dead mutilated remains of their slaugh- 
tered victims—solitude. The prisoners 
were landed and ranged, seated on the 
beach ; the conquerors having brought on 
shore the salted bodies of the victims of 
their ferocity. Each basket is of sufficient 
size to hold a human body cut up into 
pieces: of these there were, according to 
Captain Briggs’ calculation, about one 
hundretl, The war dance then commenced, 
the warriors being naked—their long black 
hair, although matted with gore, yet flowing 
partially in the wind, in the left hand, a 
human head; in the right, a bayonetted 
musket, held by the middle of the barrel. 
Thus, with a song, the terrible expression 
of which can only be imagined by being 
heard, did they dance round their wretched 
victims, every now and again approaching 
them with gestures threatening death under 
its most horrid form of lingering torture ! 
But they did not inflict it. None of them 
were killed. All were apportioned among 
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simplicity and artlessness of thought be 
rigidly studied ; else, sermons, however ac- 
curate, philosophical, and excellent, will 
not tell energetically on the heart and con- 
science. 

“IT never heard my minister to greater 
advantage,” said a good woman to the 
writer, a few months since, * than when he 
was obliged to preach unexpectedly. He 
had little opportunity for preparation, no 
time for elaborate study, and I never en- 
joyed a sermon more in my life, it was so 
seve and unaffected. It made me feel, 

ause [ knew that what the minister said 
was expressed as he felt it.” Thus I have 
frequently heard it remarked, that ministers 
are never liked so well by their own 
people, especially among the. dissenters, as 
on the week-day evenings, when their dis- 
courses are generally more simple and un- 
pretending, and less laboured ; all this shews 
the necessity of aiming at simplicity and 
plainness, in order that ministerial efforts 
may not prove nugatory or useless. It is 
affecting, indeed overwhelming, to think, 
that the poorest or the most unlettered person 
in our respective congregations, should de- 
part from the house of God, observing, 
that, “the minister was quite beyond her 
comprehension.” 

The common people, those who enjoyed 
few literary and intellectual advantages, as 
well as secular resources, heard Jesus 
Christ gladly, because he spoke plainly to 
the people. There was a sweet and win- 
niag os ae in his discourses, which 
powerfully and resistlessly attracted them, 
and made them sensibly feel the announce- 
ments which he made to them. Why 
should ministers consider it a mark of folly, 
or of degradation, to imitate Him who 
spake as never man spake? My views 
perfectly harmonize with the sentiments 
embodied in the following passage. “ Were 
I called upon to express, in one word, the 
most important requisite in those discourses 
designed to produce a powerful effect, 
equally on the judgment and the passions, 
I would say, that word is simplicity ; with- 
out it nothing .can be distinctly perceived ; 
nothing can be deeply felt. The thoughts 
presented are encompassed by a mist. 

heir real shape, and magnitude, and 
colouring, and other properties, are not 
known and understood; it is, therefore, 
absurd to expect that the view of them 
should make any, either correct, or strong 
impressions.” Elegant simplicity in an 
oration, on any subject, is one of its most 
fascinating charms; and this is the case 

ve-eminen*’y with all pulpit compositions. 
They never shine out so clearly, appear so 


attractive, or produce so powerful an im- 
pression, as when a chaste, manly, and 
dignified simplicity pervades and beautifies 
them. 

Ministers, as well as private individuals, 
should, then, uniformly remember, that 
nothing is lost by preserving, at all times, 
unstudied and unborrowed simplicity; it 
will impart a grace and loveliness, which 
nothing else can communicate. On this 
subject, the exquisite lines of Collins must 
not be forgotten. 

** O Sister meek of truth! 
To my admiring youth, 

Thy sober aid, and native charms infuse ! 
The flowers that sweetest breathe, 


Though Beauty cull’d the wreath, 
Still esk thy hand to raise their order’d hues.” 


London. 7. W, 
—— 


CANNIBALISM IN NEW ZEALAND, STATE 
OF THE COUNTRY, AND GENERAL CHa- 
RACTER OF THE NATIVES, 

Tue following horrible story is extracted 

from the Tasmanian, a paper, published in 

Hobart Town, of the 28th of Jan. 1831. 

“ At the northern part of New Zealand 
are two chiefs, Hecho, and Robulloh. 
Hecho is the son of a chief who is spoken 
of as ‘the Payie,’ who was taken to Eng- 
land some years ago, where, having received 
great attention, upon his return he declared 
himself the enemy of all those of his coun- 
try who should attack any English vessel, 
or injure any Englishman—of course, beyond 
the mere practice of thieving, which is the 
vocation of these islanders. A few years 
since, a chieftain of the south-eastern coast 
had killed and eaten Captain Downie and 
the crew of the brig Samuel. The same 
people had succeeded in taking a midship- 
man and a boat’s crew of his Majesty’s 
ship Warspite, commanded by the late Sir 
J. Brisbane, who were killed, and after- 
wards eaten, as mere matter of course. 

“To avenge these atrocities, the Payie 
and the Robulloh, went in 1822, with a 
strong body of their people, and, taking the 
former by surprise, they killed and ate all 
they could find, destroying all before them 
of the unfortunate clan, who, in their turn, 
furnished food for their cannibal appetite. 
Glutied with blood, but still hankering for 
more, they landed upon Banks’s Island 
with the same horrible intent. But there 
they met with a check. The chieftain, who 
was called the Marinewie, was prepared 
for their reception; a battle ensued, in 
which the invaders were defeated, with the 
loss of the Payie, who being taken by the 
Marinewie, was by that chief killed and 
eaten, as was also an Englishman named 
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Smith, who had joined the allies in their 
predatory excursion. The Robulloh escaped, 
and, on his return to his native place, united 
with the Hecho, the son of the Payie, who 
had succeeded to his eaten father’s throne, 
in the determination to avenge the former 
disasters. 

“Thus matters stood until about the 
middle of last year, when Captain Briggs, 
in the Dragon, arrived at the territory of 
these allied chieftains, Their first attempt 
was to endeavour to induce him to accom- 
pany them in an expedition which they had 
been for some time preparing, against the 
Marinewie. They did not, however, suc- 
ceed. Captain Briggs peremptorily refused 
to be associated in the horrid enterprise. 
Not so, however, the commander of another 
British vessel, which happened just then to 
arrive upon a trading voyage. The two 
chiefs agreed with this person, that his ship 
should convey them and their people to the 
country of the Marinewie, where the war 
was to be carried on to utter extermination, 

“On the 29th of October, of the last 
year, the expedition sailed; there was a 
fine fleet of war canoes, and the two chiefs, 
with about one hundred picked warriors, 
were on board the English brig. Captain 
Briggs remained at the anchorage. On the 
11th of November the expedition returned, 
having been entirely successful : the Ma- 
rinewie had been taken by surprise, his 
whole people destroyed, except such as fled 
into the interior beyond the reach of pur- 
suit, and himself, his wife, and his daugh- 
ter, a beautiful girl of fifteen, taken pri- 
soners. The captain of the English vessel 
stated, that on their arrival at Banks’s har- 
bour, the Payie and the Robulloh had 
caused all their people to conceal them- 
selves below ; that the Marinewie sent im- 
mediately on board to negotiate for the 
trading, which he, of course, supposed was 
the object of the Englishman’s arrival. He 
demanded two double guns, by way of tri- 
bute to himself, for permission to open the 
trade. This was granted, The trade com- 
menced, and the Marinewie, not suspecting 
the fate which awaited him, confiding fully 
in the Englishman’s honour, went himself 
on board to visit him. After he had been 
seated in the cabin a short time, the Hecho 
and the Robulloh jumped upon him, from 
their place of concealment, as did their 
rage upon all those who had attended 
1im on board, and, seizing him by the hair, 
explained to him his situation. The scene 
which followed is too dreadful to be 
described. 

“ Under the cover of night, the Robulloh, 
the Payie, and their men, landed from the 


ship, and having succeeded in capturing 
the wife and daughter of the Marinewie, 
they sent them on board, and a work of 
death ensued, utterly indescribable, for the 
horrible cruelties which were perpetrated. 
The whole population of the place who did 
not escape, were killed, except about fifty 
reserved to be taken back to be sacrificed 
at the bloody feast of triumph which 
awaited their return, At day-light in the 
morning, the victors were seen actively 
employed in cutting up and preparing for 
the steam-kettle the dead bodies “of the 
slaughtered victims of the night. The crew 
of the vessel described the horrors which 
they witnessed as beyond every thing 
dreadful. The whole of the day was oc- 
cupied in salting and packing in baskets, 
heads and bodies to be conveyed back. 
Amongst the victims was a fine young wo- 
man, near her accouchement, whose head 
and part of her body were salted, and the 
remainder, in the presence of the captain, 
officers, and the whole crew of the British 
ship, given to the pigs ! 

“On the 11th of November, in the 
morning, the brig having arrived with her 
cargo of human flesh, living and dead, at 
about 11 a.M. preparations were made for 
the triumphal landing. And here a peculiar 
feature in the character of the New Zea- 
landers was exhibited. Ferocious as ap- 
pears to be the male character, that of the 
female appears in strong contrast thereto. 
Not a single woman was on the beach to 
receive either husband or lover, not a child 
to welcome its parent, not a father to wel- 
come his son. All was silence, and—ex- 
cept as respected the cannibal warriors, and 
the dead mutilated remains of their slaugh- 
tered victims—solitude. The prisoners 
were landed and ranged, seated on the 
beach ; the conquerors having brought on 
shore the salted bodies of the victims of 
their ferocity. Each basket is of sufficient 
size to hold a human body cut up into 
pieces: of these there were, according to 
Captain Briggs’ calculation, about one 
hundretl, The war dance then commenced, 
the warriors being naked—their long black 
hair, although matted with gore, yet flowing 
partially in the wind, in the left hand, a 
human head; in the right, a bayonetted 
musket, held by the middle of the barrel. 
Thus, with a song, the terrible expression 
of which can only be imagined by being 
heard, did they dance round their wretched 
victims, every now and again approaching 
them with gestures threatening death under 
its most horrid form of lingering torture ! 
But they did not inflict it. None of them 
were killed. All were apportioned among 
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the conquering warriors as slaves, one old 
man and a litile boy excepted, who were 
sentenced to be sacrificed to their demon of 
vengeance. 

** The feast was then prepared, at which 
these two victims were to be killed and 
éaten: It consisted of about one hundred 
baskets of potatoes, and a sort of green 
vegetable of delicious flavour, and equal 
quantities of whale blubber and human 
flesh. Every thing being arranged, the 
poor old man was brought forth horribly 
accoutred for death, having affixed round 
his neck the head of his son, whose body 
formed part of the infernal banquet then 
exhibited. Here, for the first time, a few 
women appeared. Some few, wives or 
mothers, whose husbands or whose sons 
had been in their turn killed and eaten, ap- 
proached the poor old man, and, plucking 
the hair off his head and beard, pricking 
him with the teeth of some fish or other 
animal, inflicted upon him every possible 
bodily torture, while the inventions of their 
demoniacal countrymen were doing their 
utmost to agonize his mind! Captain 
Briggs, who witnessed all this, determined 
to save this poor man’s life, and that of the 
boy, who was also to be sacrificed, if such 
could be done by either force or price. 
The boy was brought forth to die. A man 
had the axe extended over his head, and 
was about to cleave it in twain, when Cap- 
tain Briggs, at a hazard which may be 
easily understood, seized him, and by 
threats and entreaties, the risk of which, at 
such a time, he cannot now contemplate 
without shuddering, obtained the life of the 
boy altogether, and that of the old man for 
atime! The next day he was taken to 
another place, where his doom was sealed 
with every circumstance of horror and 
atrocity. The boy still lives. Captain 
Briggs paid the ransom of his life in mus- 
kets and gunpowder. 

* New Zealand consists of two islands, 
lying westward of all the groups in the great 
Pacific Ocean, and nearly in the track of 
shipping from the Friendly and Society 
Islands to the British settlements in New 
Holland. From their original discovery by 
Tasman, in 1642, even to the present day, 
the character of the inhabitants has ex- 
hibited the most hostile features towards the 
occasional visitors of their coasts; and all 
the intercourse hitherto held with them, 
presents, in great boldness of relief, most of 
the vices and the virtues of savage life. 
From the time of Captain Cook’s visits in 
1769, and 1777, the shores of these islands 
have, with increasing frequency, been re- 
sorted to, for the purposes of trade, by the 


NEW ZEALAND. 


ships of the maritime nations of Europe 
and of America: local agents have been 
placed in convenient situations; grounds 
have been purchased, and settlements 
formed, and much casual trade carried on 
with the people on various parts of the 
coasts, but principally at the Bay of Islands 
and in the immediate vicinity of East Cape, 
which has already produced a sort of regular 
industry, not to be found elsewhere—from 
150 to 200 acres of land being in a state of 
good cultivation in the Bay. In fact, the 
interior of these Islands, notwithstanding the 
long residence of various Europeans, is as 
perfectly unknown to the civilized world as 
the interior of Africa. The whole country 
appears to be in the possession of number- 
less petty tribes; every one wearing the 
front of war and defiance against all the rest. 
They drink in the spirit of revenge and war 
from their earliest infancy. ‘ Sudden and 
quick in quarrel,” they know nothing of 
forgiveness without a recompense: even 
after a quarrel is made up, the injured party 
will calmly pursue the principles of the /eu 
talionis, a fence for a fence, a pig for a pig, 
a life for a life, the pacification only im- 
plying it should stop there. Can it be 
matter of surprise that such a people should 
meet the aggressions of Europeans blow for 
blow? 

“ Tf some of their retaliatory exploits as- 
tound us by their atrocity, and excite our hor- 
rorand disgust, the little patches of New Zea- 
land history exhibit abundant provocations 
to a people who do not choose to stand still 
and be knocked on the head! A New 
Zealander possesses an absolute passion fot 
war; his slaughtered enemy he eats, that 
he may indulge in the full gluttony of re- 
venge, while he gratifies to the utmost his 
voracious appetite; he is a cannibal from 
principle as well as taste, believing that as 
the blood of his adversary becomes incor- 
porated with his own, all the estimable 
qualities, and all the good fortune that 
belonged to the conquered, will be thus 
transferred to the victor!* So long as 
their dex talionis principles prevail, their 
wars must prove interminable: they be- 
queath their quarrels from one genera- 
tion to another; and the latest conquerors 
or their progeny have only to wait till the 
numbers and strength of their enemy shall 


* With all the horror and disgust we feel at canni- 
baliam,‘it is but fair to mention, that it is not confined 
to New Zealand. Sir Stamford Kaffles relates, re- 
specting the Battas, an extensive and populous nation 
of Sumatra, that they have a regular goverument and 
deliberative axssemblies,possess a written character, and 
have a talent for eloquence, acknowledge a God, are 
fair and honourabie im their dealings, crimes amougst 
them are few, aud their country is highly cultivated ; 
vet this people are canuibals upon principle and 
sysiei ! 
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be recruited, to be certain that retribution 
is at hand, Should no old quarrel be ripe 
enough for retaliation, such is the universal 
and incessant passion for the excitement 
found in war and bloodshed, that an assem- 
blage of five hundred fighting men has been 
known to set out on an excursion of killing, 
eating, and plundering, and pursue their 
object with a merciless and resistless ra- 
pidity which made their progress resemble 
the thundering rush of an avalanche, or the 
gushing forth of a mighty river, bursting its 
ancient bounds, destroying at one fell swoop 
every inhabitant of a district equal in ex- 
tent to one of our smaller counties. Acting 
thus among themselves, we may be assured 
of their carrying the same principles into 
their transactions with foreigners ; of which, 
examples, in a series, have already com- 
menced, without prospect of a termi- 
nation. We will mention only one of 
these : 

“ A son of one of their chiefs was flogged 
on board an English ship; the Zealander 
hid it in his memory; and, on arriving at 
the place of his tribe, he planned and exe- 
cuted a scheme of daring and horrible re- 
venge with so much art, address, cunning, 
and ferocity, that the ship was destroyed, 
aud the whole crew, with a trifling ex- 
ception, massacred and eaten. Some time 
after, another English ship arrived upon 
another part of the coast, inhabited by a 
different tribe, and the captain and men on 
board, as if they had inhaled a New Zea- 
land spirit, by breathing the air of the 
island, destroyed every man, woman, and 
child they could lay hands on, by way of 
revenge. The survivors of the families who 
suffered on that occasion have probably 
found an opportunity of returning the blow ; 
for the great passion of savage life is revenge. 
The intensity and permanence of this un- 
quenchable thirst for ample and special 
retribution is somewhat illustrated by a cir- 
cumstance connected with the death of the 
individual we have just referred to, as in- 
flicting such horrible vengeance upon the 
crew of the ship in which he had suffered 
the indignity of a flogging. 

When he came to die, he was visited with 
some deep compunctious relentings, not for 
what he had done on that occasion, but that 
he had made no: adequate satisfaction to 
the manes of his father, who was killed in 
the conflict, by some audacious act of 
atrocity and bloodshed, worthy of his 
name, and particularly designed and per- 
petrated for that especial purpose. He 
therefore gave directions to his friends, that 
instantly after his decease they should kill 
the missionaries and seize their property, 


that his father’s death might not remain un- 
revenged. If we often stand aghast with 
horror at the character of their vengeance, 
we should take into the account the number 
and nature of its provocations. The mem- 
bers of civilized communities (so called !) 
have never been remarkable for any very 
strict regard to propriety, right, or justice, 
in their treatment of those whom they are 
pleased to call savages. It is even on 
record, that above a hundred of the natives 
of New Zealand have been slain by- Euro- 
peans, in the vicinity of the Bay of Islands 
only. This sort of retaliating war, sus- 
tained and accompanied by incessant wrongs 
and injustice of every description, of which 
these islanders are extremely sensible, had 
long since extended itself so widely, and 
with such diffused mischiefs, that a Society 
was formed at Port Jackson “ for the Pro- 
tection of the Native Inhabitants of New 
Zealand.” 

“ The chiefs of these islands, who are pretty 
numerous, exercise a pure despotism over 
the cookees or slaves of their respective 
tribes, being restricted only by their peculiar 
customs, not very explicitly understood, and 
seldom regarded in times of passionate ex- 
citement. Provisions form a common stock, 
under the care of the rangatiras, and at 
the disposal of the chief. Theft from a chief 
is punished with instant death ; though when 
one cookee steals from another, it is little 
noticed, except by a laugh, if dexterously 
performed. Indeed, private property, of 
which, however, the possessors are extremely 
jealous, is held only by strength; and even 
the life of any of the lower class is sacrificed 
on the slighest pretences. For example, 
should a chief take a journey which detains 
him from home a few weeks, a grand feast 
is held in honour of his return; pigs and 
potatoes are provided for such Europeans 
as happen to be present; but a slave girl, 
among the attendants, is suddenly killed by 
a blow on the head, without a moment’s 
previous notice, and cooked in a pit made 
in the ground, amid the general uproarious 
joy of the occasion, which is indulged and 
increased by devouring the victim. Between 
the chiefs and the lower order, the ranga- 
tiras are a numerous class, whose attendance 
on the chief forms the basis of his power ; 
and, as the men of this class do no work, 
they may be termed the gentlemen of the 
community; a title which they are ready 
enough to assume, with all the imagined 
importance belonging to it. 

* The climate of New Zealand is a happy 
medium between the torrid and frigid 
zones, the healthiness whereof is testified 
by the size, the sturdy vigour and strength, 
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of the natives, although dwelling in huts 
little better than sheds, and always taking 
their food out of doors ; and by the thriving 
prolific increase of animals conveyed thither 
by Europeans. A sow and pigs, intro- 
duced by Captain Cook, have multiplied 
into an unknown number, both wild and 
tame. The same navigator favoured the 
Zealanders with potatoes and turnips, 
which are now universally cultivated with 
abundant syccess, to the full extent of our 
knowledge of New Zealand cultivation. 
The list of fruits and vegetables, success- 
fully transferred to the fields and gardens of 
these islands, would occupy some pages of 
a Hortus Botanicus of Australasia. The 
natural productions of the country are 
chiefly a singular kind of flax, of a silky 
fineness, used for making cordage, ropes, 
and mats, of extraordinary strength and 
durability, and a sort of wood, of the pine 
genus, highly valued for spars, of which 
there are immense forests, interspersed with 
trees of a growth sufficient for the main and 
fore-top masts of the largest three-deckers, 
as they rise from eighty to a hundred feet, 
straight and without a branch, crowned 
with umbrageous foliage. Such is the 
beauty and grandeur of these forests, that 
they are described as flourishing with a 
vigour almost superior to any thing that 
imagination can conceive among the wildest 
and most picturesque walks of pure nature ; 
the sublime and majestic character they 
present, challenging the admiration of every 
traveller. The coasts abound with fish and 
tortoise, the shells of which offer, in the 
opinion of a resident, a promising object of 
British trade. 

** Such is the country, containing about 
95,000 square English miles, and such the 
character of the inhabitants, which early 
attracted the notice of the justly celebrated 
Dr. Franklin to such an extent, that he 
studied and organized a plan for civilizing 
and improving the people, and subscrip- 
tions were actually commenced towards 
carrying it into effect; but the quarrel of 
England with her American colonies, put 
a stop to these proceedings of enterprising 
benevolence. Of later years, the various 
Missionary Societies have always had their 
eyes upon this inylorious spot, earnestly 
desirous of conveying to it the blessings of 
revealed religion, as the surest means of 
imparting the principles of civil order and 
social peace to its terrific inhabitants. But 
missionary attempts were for a long time 
deferred, on account of the ferocious cha- 
racter of the people rendering an unresist- 
ing and peaceful residence among them 
scarcely to be contemplated as possible. 


Several endeavours at a permanent resi- 
dence of a missionary character were never- 
theless made, whenever any circumstance 
produced an opening that might be regarded 
as barely insuring the safety of the mis- 
sionaries. These, however promising for a 
season, ultimately failed, from the want of 
sufficient protection against surrounding cu- 
pidity coveting their little property ; or were 
given up on account of the whole expense 
of supporting the individuals separated and 
located in these little communities for in- 
struction and civilization, as well as of the 
children of the schools being wholly and 
necessarily sustained by the missions, while 
the realizing of any property by cultivation 
or otherwise on the spot, inevitably invited 
the cupidity of every one to whom its ex- 
istence was known. Some of the South 
Sea missionaries having visited New Zea- 
land, and ascertained the inaccessible cha- 
racter of the people through any medium 
at the command of the Society, reluctantly 
quitted the islands for more hospitable 
shores. 

“ Shortly after, an enterprise was planned 
with considerable judgment and care, with 
the view of forming a purely commercial 
establishment, and diffusing the benefits 
of civilization and instruction among the 
people. A great mass of property was 
adventured and expended in this attempt ; 
but the difficulties of the situation, the jea- 
lousy of the natives, and the absence of any 
very powerful incentive to perseverance, in 
the face of the depressing influence of want 
of success, accompanied by constant danger 
and incessant alarm, brought ths enterprise 
to nothing, without accomplishing the 
slightest benefit, either to the adventurers 
or to the islanders; some of whom, how- 
ever, frequently found their way to Port 
Jackson, and even to England: and these 
form the next link in the chain of attempted 
improvement. 

* Several of these visiters, at different 
times, being chiefs, were received in England 
with the greatest kindness, and were at. 
tended with unceasing assiduity. The arts, 
conveniences, and comforts of civilized 
society were explained to their wondering 
and applauding comprehension, and they 
were finally dismissed with presents and 
counsels adapted to thcix characters and 
circumstances. This medium, also, utterly 
failed of producing any beneficial effect. 
A New Zealand chief contemplated the 
wonders of England principally with the 


.eye and heart of a warrior. Having 


brought hither, and carried away with him, 
the spirit of his countrymen unbroken and 
entire, gups, swords, ammunition, and iron, 
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were the principal objects of interest with 
him while here, and formed the main 
topics of his regret on leaving them be- 
hind him. On returning to his native land, 
every acquisition he had made in the way 
of knowledge, skill, and possession, was 
turned to immediate account in the fa- 
vourite pursuits of war, devastation, and 
all the exercises of unbridled licentious 
wer. 

“On behalf of this interesting people, 
whose history is full of instances of the 
most touching affection, lively gratitude, 
stedfast friendship, and persevering exer- 
tion, sustained by a spirit of independence 
such as might put many of their accusers to 
the blush, our hopes, under God, rest upon 
the Christian missionary, and the patrons 
and friends whose countenance and contri- 
butions support him in his course. He, 
and he only, we are bold to affirm, pos- 
sesses the animus that will sustain the con- 
flict and come off conqueror, when brought 
to bear upon the profound ignorance, the 
vile superstitions, and viler passions, and 
depraved and degraded habits even of can- 
nibal tribes. But his weapons, though 
mighty, are neither noisy, punitive, nor 
hasty : they make their silent way effectually 
as the leaven in the meal, and reduplicate 
their principles like corn upon the mountain- 
tops. It is to the honour of the Church 
Missionary Society, and the indefatigable 
exertions of that excellent minister, the 
Rev, Mr. Marsden, chaplain to the colony 
at Sydney, that the commencement of im- 
provement in the character and prospects 
of the New Zealanders is principally to be 
attributed. After a series of exertions, pri- 
vations, disappointments, and sufferings, 
highly honourable to the parties encounter- 
ing and enduring them, Christian mission- 
aries have been established, and stations 
formed in the Bay of Islands, the most 
favourable spot that could be found for the 
purposes either of trade or missionary 
labour. 

“« As much as two years ago, Mr. Marsden 
wrote thus:—‘ New Zealand is now open, 
in every part, for the introduction of the 
gospel and the arts of civilization ”— 
“ There can be no doubt that New Zealand 
will become a civilized nation.” The cor- 
rectness of this representation is sustained 
by the fact, that the Wesleyan mission has 
been resumed on the side of the island 
Opposite to its former situation, in the 
midst of a population of 4000 natives, and 
protected by a friendly chief. Indeed, 
many of the chiefs, witnessing the advan- 
tages of being near the mission settlements, 
are anxious to obtain missionaries, as the 


precursors of the arts of civilization and 
peace. 

“The labours of the press have also 
reached that land of darkness. After some 
elementary books, in which their language 
is printed as expressed by English letters, 
which many of the natives and their chil- 
dren were taught to read, parts of Genesis, 
the xxth of Exodus, parts of the Gospels, 
and the Lord’s Prayer, have been printed 
in their language; and the natives are de- 
lighted with their books, and the new at- 
tainment of reading them, which stimulates 
others also to acquire the same ability. 

“ As to civilization, English blankets are 
become a valuable article of barter, and 
have happily superseded the anxious re- 
quisitions for muskets and powder. Blan- 
kets promised in payment for wheat have 
extended its cultivation ; their horned. cattle 
have increased to ninety-five head, supply- 
ing the settlement with milk and animal 
food. We have before us the testimony of 
ten persons, occupied at different stations, 
all rejoicing in the most pleasing prospects 
as to the people’s docility, attention, and 
eagerness to be instructed ; and all uniting 
in observing, “It is very evident that a 
considerable change has been effected 
among the natives ;” formerly they were like 
wild men, but now they are civil, converse 
sensibly, and, before retiring to rest, pray 


. to God, without being taught a form, in 


language which shews they understand 
scripture truth. The schools also, (every- 
where the germ of civilization and improve- 
ment,) in which several hundred native 
children are daily instructed, are going on 
well, 

‘Those of our readers who are friendly to 
missionary efforts, on contemplating the 
character of these islanders, existing but a 
few years ago, without a solitary exception, 
as sketched in the preceding paragraphs, 
have indeed “ read with astonishment” 
and gratitude, in their respective docu- 
ments, the details of a change so auspicious 
to the future character and well-being of 
these objects of their Christian charity and 
daily prayers. From the whole, it may be 
pronounced without hesitation, that the era 
of civilization has commenced with the 
people of these islands, under circumstances 
of peculiarly fair and auspicious promise. 
«A mild and moral sway is at this moment 
exercised among these rude but noble bar- 
barians,” which cannot fail in ultimately 
subduing their destructive animosities, and 
abolishing their sanguinary habits. Chris- 
tianity, emphatically the religion of civili- 
zation, accompanied by literature and 
science, is going forth among them, and it 
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is not possible for us to conceive that her 
triumph over ignorance,, prejudice, and 
ferocity, will be less than complete. The 
New Zealanders have, indeed, to learn and 
appreciate the difference between Christian 
missionaries, and Englishmen escaping 
from transportation, deserters from our navy, 
or captains like the hero of the preceding 
horrible narrative ; but the quick sensibility 
of these islanders, improved and guided by 
the scriptures, will not be long in making 
the necessary distinctions.” 


—_»——— 
THE EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 


Amonc the curiosities of this part of the 
Cornish coast, the Eddystone light-house is 
not one of the least. About three leagues 
beyond Plymouth-sound, in a line nearly 
between Start-point and the Lizard, lie a 
number of low rocks, exceedingly dan- 
gerous at all times, but especially when the 
tides are high, which render them invisible. 
On these rocks it had long been thought 
necessary to place some monitory signal. 
But the difficulty of constructing a light- 
house was great. One of the rocks, in- 
deed, which compose this reef, is con- 
siderably larger than the rest; yet its di- 
mensions are still narrow: it is often 
covered with water, and frequently, even 
in the calmest weather, surrounded by a 
swelling sea, which makes it difficult to land 
upon it; and much more so to carry on 
any work of time and labour. The un- 
common tumult of the sea in this place is 
occasioned by a peculiarity in the rocks. 
As they all slope and point to the north- 
east, they spread their inclined sides, of 
course, to the swelling tides and storms of 
the Atlantic. And as they continue in this 
shelving direction many fathoms below the 
surface of the sea, they occasion that violent 
working of the water which the seamen 
call a ground swell. So that, after a storm, 
when the surface of the sea around is per- 
fectly smooth, the swells and agitation 
about these rocks are dangerous. From 
these continual eddies, the Eddystone de- 
rives its name. 

The first light-house of any consequence, 
erected on this rock, was undertaken by a 
person of the name of Winstanley, in the 
reign of king William. Mr. Winstanley 
does not appear to have been a man of 
solidity and judgment sufficient to erect an 
edifice of this kind. He had never been 


noted for any capital work; but much ~ 


celebrated for a variety of trifling and ridi- 
culous contrivances. If you set your foot 
on a certain board in one of his rooms, a 
ghost would start up ; or if you sat down in 


an elbow-chair, its arms would clasp around 
you. His light-house, which was built of 
wood, partook of his whimsical genius. It 
was finished with galleries and other orna- 
ments, which encumbered it, without being 
of anyuse. It was, however, on the whole, 
much admired as a very ingenious edifice, 
and Winstanley certainly deserved the cre- 
dit of being the first projector of a very 
difficult work. He had fixed it to the rock 
by twelve massy bars of iron, which were 
let down deep into the body of the stone. 
It was generally, indeed, thought well 
founded ; and the architect himself was so 
convinced of its stability, that he would 
often say, he wished for nothing more than 
to be shut up in it during a violent storm. 
He at length had his wish ; for he happened 
to be in it, at the time of that memorable 
storm on the 26th of November, 1703. As 
the violence, however, of the tempest came 
on, the terrified architect began to doubt 
the firmness of his work ; it trembled in the 
blast, and shook in every joint. In vain he 
made what signals of distress he could in- 
vent, to bring a boat from “the shore. The 
terrors of the storm were such, that the 
boldest vessel durst not face it. How long 
he continued in this melancholy distress is 
unknown ; but in the morning no appear- 
ance of the light-house was left. It and all 
its contents, during that terrible night, were 
swept into the sea. This catastrophe fur- 
nished Mr. Gay with the following simile 
in his Trivia, which was written a few years 
after the event— 

“So when fam’d Eddystone’s far-shooting ray, 

That led the sailor through the stormy way, 

Was from its rocky roots by billows torn, 

And the high turret in the whirlwind borne, 

Fleets bulged their sides against the craggy land, 

And pitchy ruins blacken’d all the strand.” 

A light-house was again constructed on 
this rock before the conclusion of Queen 
Anne’s reign. It was undertaken by one 
Rudyard, who built it also of wood, but 
having seen his predecessor's errors, avoided 
them. He followed Winstanley’s idea in 
the mode of fixing his structure to the 
rock ; but he chose a plain circular form, 
without any gallery, or useless projecting 
parts for the storm to fasten on, To give 
stability also to his work, he judiciously in- 
troduced, as ballast at the bottom, 270 tons 
of stone. In short, every precaution was 
taken to secure it against the fury of the 
two elements of wind and water, which had 
destroyed the last ; but it fell by a third, 

Late one night, in the year 1755, it was 
observed from the shore to be on fire. Its 
upper works having been constructed of 
light timber, probably could not bear the 
heat. It happened fortunately that admiral 
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West rode with a fleet at that time in the 
Sound ; and, being so near the spot, he im- 
mediately manned two or three swift boats, 
Other boats put off from the shore ; but 
though it was not stormy, it was impossible 
to land. In the mean time, the fire having 
descended to the lower parts of the building, 
had driven the poor inhabitants upon the 
skirts of the rock, where they were sitting 
disconsolate, when assistance arrived. They 
had the mortification, however, to find that 
the boats, through fear of being dashed to 
pieces, were obliged to keep aloof. At 
length, it was contrived to throw coils of 
rope upon the rock, which the men tied 
round them, and were dragged on board 
through the sea. 

The case of orie of these poor fellows, 
who was above ninety years of age, was 
singular. As he had been endeavouring 
to extinguish the fire in the cupola, where 
it first raged, and was looking up, the 
melted lead from the roof came trickling 
down upon his face and shoulders. At Ply- 
mouth he was put into a surgeon’s hands ; 
and, though much hurt, he appeared to be 
in no danger. He constantly, however, 
affirmed, that some of the melted lead had 
fallen down his throat. This was not be- 
lieved, as it was thought he could not have 
survived such a circumstance. In twelve 
days he died; and Mr. Smeaton says, he 
saw the lead, after it had been taken out of 
his stomach; and that it weighed seven 
ounces,* 

The next light-house, which is the pre- 
sent one, was built by Mr. Smeaton, in 
1759, and is constructed on a plan, which 
it is hoped will secure it against every dan- 
ger. It is built entirely of stone, in a cir- 
cular form. Its foundations are let into a 
socket in the rock on which it stands, and 
of which it almost makes a part: for the 
stones are all united with the rock, and 
with each other, by massy dove-tails. The 
cement used in this curious masonry is the 
lime of Watchet, from whence Mr. Smeaton 
contrived to bring it barrelled up in cider- 
casks ; for the proprietors will not suffer it 
to be exported in its crude state. The door 
of this ingenious piece of architecture is only 
the size of a ship’s gun-port; and the win- 
dows are mere loop-holes—denying light, to 
exclude wind. When the tide swells above 
the foundation of the building, the light- 
house makes the odd appearance of a 
structure emerging from the waves. But 
sometimes a wave rises above the very top 
of it, and, circling round, the whole looks 
like a column of water, till it breaks into 
foam, and subsides, 
~ * See Mr. Smeaton’s Account of the Eddystone. 
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The care of this important beacon is 
committed to four men; two of whom take 
the charge of it by turns, and are relieved 
every six weeks. But as it often happens, 
especially in stormy weather, that boats 
cannot touch at the Eddystone for many 
months, a proper quantity of salt provision 
is always laid up, as in a ship victualled for 
along voyage. In high winds, such a briny 
atmosphere surrounds this gloomy solitude, 
from the dashing of the waves, that a man 
exposed to it could not draw his breath. 
At these dreadful intervals, the two forlorn 
inhabitants keep close quarters, and are 
obliged to live in darkness and stench; 
listening to the howling storm, excluded in 
every emergency from the least hope of as- 
sistance, and without any earthly comfort, 
but what is administered from their con- 
fidence in the strength of the building in 
which they are immured. Once, on reliev- 
ing this forlorn guard, one of the men was 
found dead, his companion choosing rather 
to shut himself up with a putrifying carcase, 
than, by throwing it into the sea, to incur 
the suspicion of murder. In fine weather, 
these wretched beings just scramble a little 
about the edge of the rock, when the tide 
ebbs, and amuse themselves with fishing ; 
which is the only employment they have, 
except that of trimming their nightly fires. 

Such total inaction and entire seclusion 
from all the joys and aids of society, can 
only be endured by great religious. philoso. 
phy, which we cannot imagine they feel ; 
or by great stupidity, which in pity we must 
suppose they possess. 

Yet, though this wretched community is so 
small, we are assured it has sometimes been 
a scene of misanthropy. Instead of suffering 
the recollection of those distresses and dan- 
gers in which each is deserted by all but 
one, to endear that one to him, we were in- 
formed the humours of each were’so soured, 
that they preyed both on themselves, and 
on each other. If one sat above, the other 
was commonly found below. Their meals, 
too, were solitary; each, like a brute, 
growling over his food alone. 

We are sorry to acknowledge a picture 
like this to be a likeness of human nature. 
In some gentle minds, we see the kind affec- 
tions rejoice in being beckoned even from 
scenes of innocence, mirth, and gaiety, to 
mingle the sympathetic tear with affliction 
and distress. But experience shows us, 
that the heart of man is equally susceptible 
of the malevolent passions; and religion 
joins in confirming the melancholy truth. 
The picturesque eye, in the mean time, 
surveys natural and moral evil under 
characters entirely different. Darken the 
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storm; let loose the winds; let the waves 
overwhelm all that is fair and good; the 
storm will be sublime, and the catastrophe 
pathetic : while the moral tempest is dreary, 
without grandeur, and the catastrophe af- 
flicting, without one picturesque idea. 

The emolument of this arduous post is 
twenty pounds a year, and provisions while 
on duty. The house to live in may be 
fairly thrown into the bargain. The whole 
together is, perhaps, one of the least eligible 
poss of preferment in Britain; and yet, 
rom a story, which Mr. Smeaton relates, it 
appears there are stations still more ineli- 
gible. A fellow, who got a good livelihood 
by making leathern pipes for engines, grew 
tired of sitting constantly at work, and so- 
licited a light-house man’s place, which, as 
competitors are not numerous, he obtained. 
As the Eddystone boat was carrying him to 
take possession of his new habitation, one 
of the boatman asked him, what could tempt 
him to give up a profitable business, to be 
shut up for months together in a pillar? 
“ Why,” said the man, “ because I did not 
like confinement !” 

——~+>_ -— 
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Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart ange) poe with celestial fire ; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 
Gray. 
Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O death! 
Youth, and the opening rose, 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 
And smile at thee ; but thon art not of those 
That wait the ripened bloom to seize the prey? 
emans, 





I Frrst entered the world, in the possession 
of an infant, of a very noble family in the 
north of England, just four hundred years 
ago. His birth was greeted with the utmost 
festivity; the old hall of the castle was filled 
from end to end with the feudal retainers of 
the baron, the father of ‘the little boy, who 
was brought into the hall every day of the 
feast, dressed in a little scarlet silk robe. 
The vassals were allowed to kiss his hand ; 
and all seemed to vie with each other in 
flattering him, in order to gain the favour 
of the baron and his lady. . It was, how- 
ever, of little importance, for the object of 
their praises was quite unconscious of them. 
After these revels had passed away, I re- 
member little of the life of my possessor ; 
he was clothed, I recollect, in the most 
costly manner, and the baron would some- 
times visit the turret in which the nursery 
was situated, and bestow an affectionate 
kiss upon his infant son. This was, how- 
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ever, of rare occurrence : for the baron being 
chiefly at court, was seen but seldom at the 
northern castle, where his little son was 
born; and for the first ten years of his 
life, I found my situation sufficiently mo- 
notonous. 

When Albert de B——, was seven years 
old, his mother died; the baron returned 
to the castle just in time to bid her farewell, 
and, after her funeral in the chapel, conti- 
nued there some months, to attend to his 
infant son, who was the more beloved, as 
he was the only child, and the very 
image of his departed parent. At nine 
years of age, Albert was a lad of the most 
noble manners, and attractive appearance. 
Being near the post of observation, I had 
frequent opportunity of ascertaining this : 
and in my many wanderings, among all 
the persons who have fallen under my 
notice, I never met with a countenance 
that struck me as more intelligently beau- 
tiful. 

At this time he was put under the care 
of the priest, who instructed him every day 
in Latin, and such of the sciences as the 
young nobles of that period were taught. He 
learned also to ride, till he could sit the 
most fiery horse with perfect safety ; he was 
likewise taught to swim, and to shoot with 
the long bow: and at the age of fourteen 
he used the cross-bow; and soon after 
began to practise in a full suit of knightly 
armour, which was presented to him by a 
noble relative: and in a few years he was, 
without doubt, one of the most accom- 
plished knights that England could boast. 
As all the share I took in his con- 
cerns was only pane I knew nothing 
beyond. I well recollect a passage of 
arms, in which Albert had overcome five 
knights of great celebrity; in the contest 
with the sixth, the adversary’s spear was 
shivered, and one of the splinters struck 
the youthful Albert over the eye, and left a 
very dangerous wound. Both fell ; and as 
neither rose to demand the surrender of the 
other, the heralds interfered, and, on lifting 
them up, the adversary was no more, and 
Albert was insensible. In course of time, 
however, he recovered, the wound healed, 
and left no scar; but the indentation formed 
in myself I retain to this very day. 

Some years after, he was called to ac- 
company his father into the field against 
his monarch, Henry VI., in behalf of the 
Duke of York. Many of the opposite 

rty did I behold crouch beneath his 
nied) at length, in one of the most des- 
perate contests, the bloody Clifford, with 
eye of fire,’ attacked the baron, who was 
fighting in the front of the battle, with his 
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son by'his side. Just at this moment, a 
retainer of de Clifford’s called off Albert 
from the assistance of his father, to defend 
himself against him. A very short time 
sufficed to lay in the dust the faithful vassal, 
and Albert turned eagerly to assist his 
parent. Alas! he reached him just in time 
to receive his last word :—“ Revenge my 
death on bloody Clifford,” he said, and 
expired. Albert raged round the field, 
like a lioness robbed of her whelps; and 
soon found Clifford engaged with a host 
of enemies. ‘‘ Base murderer,” he cried, 
“thou hast made me an orphan; come 
and take thy reward from this dutiful 
hand.” “Fly, young man,” said de Clif- 
ford, “return home, and tempt not this 
hand to cut off in one day the father and 
the son.” 

The eyes of Albert flashed fire at these 
words: he answered not, but waved his 
sword, and aimed a deadly blow at the 
insulting warrior. It descended upon his 
casque, but the faithless steel broke short 
off at his hand, and the glittering fragments 
fell at his feet. The next moment, Clifford’s 
never-failing blade pierced his side, and 
with one groan he fell upon the field, and 
expired. When the battle was ever, the 
corpse remained for some days upon the 
field, and was at length buried on the spot 
where he fell. For twenty years I lay un- 
disturbed about a foot below the surface ; 
at the end of that time, a labourer, guiding 
a plough, drove against~the collar-bone, 
and, upturning the earth, brought me to 
light. I was perfectly bare. For the first 
six months after the decease of the young 
and beautiful Albert, the worms had 
revelled in my halls, but -they had long 
since perished, and I was then in much 
the same condition that am now. The 
labourer carried me home to his wife, and, 
as he placed me upon the table, observed, 
* Shouldn’t wonder, wife, if this belonged 
to Jack’s father, down at the mill, that 
died, you know, in the battle there, twenty 
years agone, it may be, or more.” “ That 
may be, or that may’nt be, William,” an- 
swered the good wife. I would have cor- 
rected their error if I could, but it was 
twenty long years since that eloquent tongue 
had uttered its loved sounds in my arches, 
and I was wholly unable to give expression 
to my feelings. 

“ Well, be that or not,” answered he; 
“it may e’en remain there till its owner 
chooses to ask for it :” and, with a sort of 
chuckle at his wit, he set me upon a small 
bright oak table, that stood in one corner 
of the little hut. Often did his “ wee 
things” put their little fingers into my eye- 
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holes, and laugh, and ask what those holes 
were for ; and as often did the good wife 
their mother answer, “ To see through, my 
dears,” till I really grew tired of the mo. 
notony of a labourer’s cottage. 

At last, a young gentleman, about fifteen 
years of age, happening to step in, saw me, 
and inquired where I came from ; offered 
a groat for me, which was thankfully ac- 
cepted, and thus, twenty-five years after my 
master’s death, I migrated again into the 
family of a nobleman. 

Soon after my introduction, my eyes, or 
rather my eye-holes, were filled with bees- 
wax, a mast was stuck in the hollow of the 
throat, a sail hoisted upon it, and I per- 
formed a voyage across his lordship’s lake, 
much to the satisfaction of my purchaser. 
It would be useless to relate all the indig- 
nities I suffered here. In fifteen years, my 
owner succeeded to the titles and estates ; 
and in arranging his library, he happened 
to fall upon me; and, to give his study a 
greater air of sanctity, I was set upon a 
pedestal of marble, four feet high, in one 
corner, and in that place I continued with 
few interruptions for sixty years. In that 
time, however, I had become in some parts 
highly polished, by handling; the lower 
jaw had been united to the upper by a 
spring ; so that, until opened by the hand, 
the teeth remained firmly clutched. 

At the end of that time I was left, in the 
division of sundry articles, by the will of the 
possessor, to an old maiden lady, together 
with the pedestal. She professed to have 
a very great veneration for me, and laid an 
inscribed card upon the pedestal, which, 
though upside-down, having lain there for 
no less than seventy years, I have long since 
got by memory! Judge of my astonish. 
ment, when I first deciphered the follow- 
ing: “This is y® sculle of Harolde, kinge of 
England, quho felle at y® battel of Hays- 
tengs ; y® endenture over y® lefte eye being 
ye marke of y® arrow by quhich he felle. 
Presearvede in my fammily for y® laste 300 
years, E. B.C.” 

It may readily be supposed, that with 
this inscription I attracted some notice, and 
that many doubts were raised concerning 
the authenticity of the account: nothing, 
however, offended the old lady more than 
any thing of the sort. “ Have you seen 
my skull?” was her favourite question to 
her visitors : and I was compelled passively 
to hear the same falsehoods told over and 
over again, at least twenty times in a year. 
She loved to hold disputations on the anti- 
quity of her skull; and when she wished 
to express displeasure at some monstrous 
absurdity, she would say, “ I suppose next 
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you would deny the authenticity of my 
skull?” Poor thing! She laid her own in 
the dust, after I had stood there twenty 
years, but left an injunction in her will, that 
should the heir to her property presume to 
remove or have removed “ my skull,” the 
whole of the property should revert to the 
next heir. Under the provisions of this 
will, I remained in a dark room, locked up 
for fifty years; and never during that time 
saw the face of any human being. 

At the end of that half century, the 
master of the mansion died; his successor, 
in searching over the house, found the dark 
room, and, opening the shutters, discovered 
me; he read the card, smiled with an 
incredulous air, took me up, conveyed me 
into another room, and placed me at the 
bottom of an old chest. He then threw 
some tapestry upon me, and I saw him 
no more. 

Soon after, I found, by the directions I 
over-heard, that I was removed to the 
garret at the very top of the house. Here 
I remained, will the reader believe it, one 
hundred and twenty years! For the first 
ten, all was as still as when I lay with 
kindred bones on the plain where my dear 
master fell: about that time I heard a 
gnawing in the side of the chest, next to 
me, and, having heard the same noise 
repeated for some months together, a 
mouse at length made his appearance. 

He entered by my throat, and five others 
followed ; they sat down in a circle, and 
held a consultation together: at last four of 
them departed, and the other two began to 
make a nest in my mouth: for several years 
things went on very quietly ; numerous co- 
lonies sprung up, and migrated from thence, 
and new ones rose to supply their place; at 
last three enterprising mice succeeded by 
main strength in forcing my jaws open ; 
a nail in the side of the chest retained it in 
that position, and I caped very wide indeed 
for three years. Another door-way 
bored in the chest just before it; so that it 
seemed the gate of the castle, with a mag- 
nificent portcullis over it. At length an 
ill-starred mouse loosened the lower jaw, 
while in the act of crossing the threshold : 
the teeth gnashed together, and held the 
unlucky wight fast, his head protruding 
through the gateway. In due time, he 
became a prey to worms, rotted, fell away, 
and left only his skeleton, which I con- 
tinued to grasp until | was removed from 
the chest, when the discovery afforded 
much mirth, and an epigram was made 
on it, which sailed quietly down the stream 
of oblivion, about eighty years ago. 

When I was brought out, I found things 
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strangely altered : the tapestry fell to pieces 
as soon as it was touched: the dress, the 
manners of the people, were so different, 
that I was astonished. I now again entered 
the busy world. My owner, who disturbed 
my long repose, gave me to his children 
for a plaything, and sometimes ,I was 
placed in the garden on the top of # pole 
about six feet high, the pole clothed in the 
fashion of the day, a hat stuck upon me, 
and mvself a butt for the arrows of the 
young ‘marksmen. Fortunately, they were 
poor hands at the sport; my hat was once 
pierced through, but I escaped altogether, 
and was for a time discarded. 

I lay then for some months in a dark 
corner of the stable; at length the elder of 
the two boys walked slyly in, drew me 
forth, and, with some little trouble, placed 
me on the top ofa thick post that stood 
over the manger, and, introducing a small 
piece of lighted candle behind each eye- 
hole, retired. Presently came the groom, 
to put up his horses for the night: when, 
on catching a glimpse of me, he ran roar. 
ing into the house, saying that he had seen 
either Death or the Devil standing in the 
manger. Soon after, some.of the other ser- 
vants came out, but none of them could be 
induced to enter the stable. I could have 
laughed to hear their foolish fears and 
exclamations, but since the death of my 
beloved master I have never smiled. Ina 
short time, the candles burnt out, and one of 
the most courageous approaching the door, 
looked in, and, seeing nothing, advanced 
a step further, the rest following with a 
light, and I was soon discovered, and, with 
a great many expressions of surprise, depo- 
sited in my old corner. 

In a few days my facetious young 
master removed me thence, and took it into 
his head to polish me all over, which with 
a great deal of labour he accomplished. 
I was then considered sufficiently orna- 
mental for a place in the library; accord- 
ingly, I ascended to the top of an elegant 
book-case, between the busts of Homer and 
Virgil, and remained there seventeen years. 
It is true, I was sometimes brought down, 
when the curiosity of a friend desired it, 
but, being soon replaced, I do not con- 
sider that equivalent to a removal. I was 
surprised to find myself in so perfect a 
condition at the end of so many years; the 
springs to my lower jaw had been several 
times renewed, but the only wound I had, 
was the “endenture” over the left eye, 
which I had when my dear master was 
living. 

In the year 1770, the whole of the effects 
and estate of my owner were brought to 
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the hammer. The sale took place on the 
premises : a little ticket was placed upon 
my forehead, and I remained undisturbed 
in my place till my turn came. While 
there, I heard much conversation between 
two attendants who stood just below me, 
to hand up the things. At last I became 
the subject of conversation. ‘ That old 
skull there too, Jack, I always said the old 
fellow was a body-snatcher.” “ I hopes it’s 
nothing worse?” answered his companion. 
“Worse,” said the other, ‘what can be 
worse?” Just then a deep voice vocife- 
rated, “Bill, bring forward that most 
curious and valuable skull, for the gentle- 
men to see.” I was instantly dismounted, 
and found myself immediately in a very 
motley company. 

“This skull, gentlemen,” said the auc- 
tioneer, “is one of the prettiest remains of 
antiquity, that has been brought to the 
hammer these last three hundred years. 
Gentlemen, I am informed, on the very best 
authority, that this is the skull of Julius 
Cesar!” I was astonished ; my teeth lite- 
rally chattered ; the audience laughed out- 
right; but the auctioneer proceeded, no- 
thing abashed: ‘ You may doubt the 
fact, gentlemen, but I can prove it beyond 
the power of contradiction. We find that 
Julius Cesar, according to the account 
that Homer gives of him.” “ Homer!” 
said a gentleman, near his elbow ! “ you mis- 
take there, Mr. Jenyns.” Sir,” said the 
sceptred monarch in a doubtful tone. 
“You must mean, Suetonius!” said the 
other, not unwilling to display his learning. 
“Well, sir, Homer, or Suetonius, I don’t 
remember which just now, but both lived 
much about the same time,—Suetonius, 
then, asserts, that the great Julius received 
his death from a wound over his left eve. 
See, gentlemen, here is the very mark of 
the dagger of Brutus, brute as he was, in 
this skull: and, to put the matter beyond 
all doubt, it was brought from Rome by a 
gentleman who was very fond of antikities, 
who gave no less than five hundred pounds 
to be possessed of this inestimable treasure! 
What shall I say for it, gentlemen : £200, 
to begin with?” All were silent. At length 
a little boy in one corner bid all his wealth, 
—A shilling! “Thank you, sir,” said the 
auctioneer; “a shilling bid for the skull of 
the real Julius Cesar : I assure you, gentle- 
men, you will not find a duplicate of it in 
all the three kingdoms.” ‘ You don’t say 
so, Mr. Jenyns,” said a young lady near 
the rostrum. At length, no one offering 
more, the lot was knocked down to the 
little boy for a shilling! “Take it away, 
Bill,” said Mr. J » very much discon- 
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certed at the total failure of his scheme. 
I was put into a basket, and, when again 
emancipated, I found myself in a neat par- 
lour, with my purchaser and his mamma. 
But I must not be too long. 

One day the young gentleman, who was 
very ingenious, covered me with a piece of 
waxed cloth, in the manner of a skin, 
placed an old wig of his father’s upon me, 
stuck a pair of leather ears upon me, 
inserted a cork nose under the cloth, and 
put in a pair of glass eyes: and having 
painted the face the proper colour, I looked 
really like a living head. Finding he had 
succeeded so far, he thought of adding 
other requisites, and making additional 
improvements, when he was taken suddenly 
iil, and, as I understood, died soon after. 
His mother now abhorred the sight of me, 
and I was given away to two brothers, who 
soon quarrelling about me, the elder, who 
was about twelve years of age, ran with 
me into the garden, and secreted me at the 
bottom of a hole six feet deep, which was 
filled up the same day. Here I remained, 
as far as I could judge, thirty-nine years. 
In 1810 I was found by the gardener, who 
carried me into the house again ; here, from 
the first remarks that were made upon me, 
I learned that, the day after my burial, the 
elder brother had been run over by a 
chaise, and killed on the spot; hence no 
one knew where I had been placed. 

My polish was now gone ; the enamel of 
my teeth was no more ; and I felt that this 
second inhumation had shaken my consti- 
tution more than the whole course of my 
adventures above ground. The younger 
brother, was so affected by the circumstance 
of my being discovered, that he wrapped 
me up in silver paper, and afterwards in 
brown paper; and placed me on the top 
shelf of a cupboard in his bed-room. He 
lived sixteen years after this. On his death, 
I again saw the light, and was placed in 
the parlour on the chimney-piece, the room 
being hung round with black: the old servant 
saying, as she placed me there, that it was 
as well to remind the persons who came to 
the funeral, that they were mortal. I thought 
that if the situation of their “dear brother 
departed this life,” did not remind them 
of this, no warning that I could give them 
would have any effect. 

At length the mourners dropped in, to 
the number of fifteen; and sat round the 
room, some with white handkerchiefs to 
their eyes, others with rueful long coun- 
tenances. The late owner of the property 
had left no immediate heirs : as soon, there- 
fore, as decency would permit, they began 
to whisper condolence to each other, inter- 
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you would deny the authenticity of my 
skull?” Poor thing! She laid her own in 
the dust, after I had stood there twenty 
years, but left an injunction in her will, that 
should the heir to her property presume to 
remove or have removed “ my skull,” the 
whole of the property should revert to the 
next heir. Under the provisions of this 
will, I remained in a dark room, locked up 
for fifty years; and never during that time 
saw the face of any human being. 

At the end of that half century, the 
master of the mansion died; his successor, 
in searching over the house, found the dark 
room, and, opening the shutters, discovered 
me; he read the card, smiled with an 
incredulous air, took me up, conveyed me 
into another room, and placed me at the 
bottom of an old chest. He then threw 
some tapestry upon me, and I saw him 
no more. 

Soon after, I found, by the directions I 
over-heard, that I was removed to the 
garret at the very top of the house. Here 
I remained, will the reader believe it, one 
hundred and twenty years! For the first 
ten, all was as still as when I lay with 
kindred bones on the plain where my dear 
master fell: about that time I heard a 
gnawing in the side of the chest, next to 
me, and, having heard the same noise 
repeated for some months together, a 
mouse at length made his appearance. 

He entered by my throat, and five others 
followed : they sat down in a circle, and 
held a consultation together: at last four of 
them departed, and the other two began to 
make a nest in my mouth: for several years 
things went on very quietly ; numerous co- 
lonies sprung up, and migrated from thence, 
and new ones rose to supply their place; at 
last three enterprising mice succeeded by 
main strength in forcing my jaws open; 
a nail in the side of the chest retained it in 
that position, and I gaped very wide indeed 
for three years, Another door-way was 
bored in the chest just. before it; so that it 
seemed the gate of the castle, with a mag- 
nificent portcullis over it. At length an 
ill-starred mouse loosened the lower jaw, 
while in the act of crossing the threshold : 
the teeth gnashed together, and held the 
unlucky wight fast, his head protruding 
through the gateway. In due time, he 
became a prey to worms, rotted, fell away, 
and left only his skeleton, which I con- 
tinued to grasp until I was removed from 
the chest, when the discovery afforded 
much mirth, and an epigram was made 
on it, which sailed quietly down the stream 
of oblivion, about eighty years ago. 

When I was brought out, I found things 
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strangely altered : the tapestry fell to pieces 
as soon as it was touched: the dress, the 
manners of the people, were so different, 
that I was astonished. I now again entered 
the busy world. My owner, who disturbed 
my long repose, gave me to his children 
for a plaything, and sometimes ,1 was 
placed in the garden on the top of # pole 
about six feet high, the pole clothed in the 
fashion of the day, a hat stuck upon me, 
and myself a butt for the arrows of the 
young marksmen. Fortunately, they were 
poor hands at the sport; my hat was once 
pierced through, but I escaped altogether, 
and was for a time discarded. 

I lay then for some months in a dark 
corner of the stable ; at leneth the elder of 
the two boys walked slyly in, drew me 
forth, and, with some little trouble, placed 
me on the top ofa thick post that stood 
over the manger, and, introducing a small 
piece of lighted candle behind each eye- 
hole, retired. Presently came the groom, 
to put up his horses for the night: when, 
on catching a glimpse of me, he ran roar. 
ing into the house, saying that he had seen 
either Death or the Devil standing in the 
manger. Soon after, some.of the other ser- 
vants came out, but none of them could be 
induced to enter the stable. I could have 
laughed to hear their foolish fears and 
exclamations, but since the death of my 
beloved master I have never smiled. Ina 
short time, the candles burnt out, and one of 
the most courageous approaching the door, 
looked in, and, seeing nothing, advanced 
a step further, the rest following with a 
light, and I was soon discovered, and, with 
a great many expressions of surprise, depo- 
sited in my old corner. 

In a few days my facetious young 
master removed me thence, and took it into 
his head to polish me all over, which with 
a great deal of labour he accomplished. 
I was then considered sufficiently orna- 
mental for a place in the library; accord- 
ingly, I ascended to the top of an elegant 
book-case, between the busts of Homer and 
Virgil, and remained there seventeen years. 
It is true, I was sometimes brought down, 
when the curiosity of a friend desired it, 
but, being soon replaced, I do not con- 
sider that equivalent to a removal. I was 
surprised to find myself in so perfect a 
condition at the end of so many years; the 
springs to my lower jaw had been several 
times renewed, but the only wound I had, 
was the “endenture” over the left eye, 
which I had when my dear master was 
living. 

In the year 1770, the whole of the effects 
and estate of my owner were brought to 
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the hammer. The sale took place on the 
premises : a little ticket was placed upon 
my forehead, and I remained undisturbed 
in my place till my turn came. While 
there, I heard much conversation between 
two attendants who stood just below me, 
to hand up the things. At last I became 
the subject of conversation. ‘ That old 
skull there too, Jack, I always said the old 
fellow was a body-snatcher.” “ I hopes it’s 
nothing worse?” answered his companion. 
“Worse,” said the other, “what can be 
worse?” Just then a deep voice vocife- 
rated, “Bill, bring forward that most 
curious and valuable skull, for the gentle- 
men to see.” I was instantly dismounted, 
and found myself immediately in a very 
motley company. 

“This skull, gentlemen,” said the auc- 
tioneer, “is one of the prettiest remains of 
antiquity, that has been brought to the 
hammer these last three hundred years. 
Gentlemen, I am informed, on the very best 
authority, that this is the skull of Julius 
Cesar!” I was astonished ; my teeth lite- 
rally chattered ; the audience laughed out- 
right; but the auctioneer proceeded, no- 
thing abashed: ‘ You may doubt the 
fact, gentlemen, but I can prove it beyond 
the power of contradiction. We find that 
Julius Cesar, according to the account 
that Homer gives of him.” “ Homer!” 
said a gentleman, near his elbow! “ you mis- 
take there, Mr. Jenyns.” Sir,” said the 
sceptred monarch in a doubtful tone. 
* You must mean, Suetonius!’ said the 
other, not unwilling to display his learning. 
“Well, sir, Homer, or Suetonius, I don’t 
remember which just now, but both lived 
much about the same time,—Suetonius, 
then, asserts, that the great Julius received 
his death from a wound over his left eve. 
See, gentlemen, here is the very mark of 
the dagger of Brutus, brute as he was, in 
this skull: and, to put the matter beyond 
all doubt, it was brought from Rome by a 
gentleman who was very fond of antikities, 
who gave no less than five hundred pounds 
to be possessed of this inestimable treasure ! 
What shall I say for it, gentlemen : £200, 
to begin with?” All were silent. At length 
a little boy in one corner bid all his wealth, 
—A shilling! Thank you, sir,” said the 
auctioneer; “a shilling bid for the skull of 
the real Julius Cesar : I assure you, gentle- 
men, you will not find a duplicate of it in 
all the three kingdoms.” ‘ You don’t say 
so, Mr. Jenyns,” said a young lady near 
the rostrum. At length, no one offering 
more, the lot was knocked down to the 
little boy for a shilling! “Take it away, 
Bill,” said Mr. J——, very much discon- 
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certed at the total failure of his scheme. 
I was put into a basket, and, when again 
emancipated, I found myself in a neat par- 
lour, with my purchaser and his mamma. 
But I must not be too long. 

One day the young gentleman, who was 
very ingenious, covered me with a piece of 
waxed cloth, in the manner of a skin, 
placed an old wig of his father’s upon me, 
stuck a pair of leather ears upon me, 
inserted a cork nose under the cloth, and 
put in a pair of glass eyes: and having 
painted the face the proper colour, I looked 
really like a living head. Finding he had 
succeeded so far, he thought of adding 
other requisites, and making additional 
improvements, when he was taken suddenly 
ill, and, as I understood, died soon after. 
His mother now abhorred the sight of me, 
and I was given away to two brothers, who 
soon quarrelling about me, the elder, who 
was about twelve years of age, ran with 
me into the garden, and secreted me at the 
bottom of a hole six feet deep, which was 
filled up the same day. Here I remained, 
as far as I could judge, thirty-nine years. 
In 1810 I was found by the gardener, who 
carried me into the house again ; here, from 
the first remarks that were made upon me, 
I learned that, the day after my burial, the 
elder brother had been run over by a 
chaise, and killed oa the spot; hence no 
one knew where I had been placed. 

My polish was now gone ; the enamel of 
my teeth was no more ; and I felt that this 
second inhumation had shaken my consti- 
tution more than the whole course of my 
adventures above ground. The younger 
brother, was so affected by the circumstance 
of my being discovered, that he wrapped 
me up in silver paper, and afterwards in 
brown paper; and placed me on the top 
shelf of a cupboard in his bed-room. He 
lived sixteen years after this. On his death, 
I again saw the light, and was placed in 
the parlour on the chimney-piece, the room 
being hung round with black : the old servant 
saying, as she placed me there, that it was 
as well to remind the persons who came to 
the funeral, that they were mortal. I thought 
that if the situation of their “dear brother 
departed this life,” did not remind them 
of this, no warning that I could give them 
would have any effect. 

At length the mourners dropped in, to 
the number of fifteen; and sat round the 
room, some with white handkerchiefs to 
their eyes, others with rueful long coun- 
tenances. The late owner of the property 
had left no immediate heirs : as soon, there- 
fore, as decency would permit, they began 
to whisper condolence to each other, inter- 
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spersing inquiries about the value of the 
med od the likelihood of finding a 
will. Upon this point, they agreed but 
little: all affirmed, however, that the 
deceased was a most eccentric character. 
They were summoned soon after to attend 
the funeral; and in about three hours they 
returned, the windows were opened, wine 
and refreshments distributed, and all sat 
down to hear the will, which had been 
found in the lawyer’s pocket, read. 

“Take away that dirty skull; the very 
smell of it makes me quite nervous,” said 
one of the party. However, no one caring 
to trouble himself, I remained undisturbed 
on the mantel-piece. At length the will 
was opened: after many pages had been 
discussed, of which I understood but little, 
I heard my own name mentioned. “The 
skull,” said the lawyer; “we come now, 
gentlemen, to a very interesting clause.” 
He gave a gentle giggle. “I bequeath 
this skull,”—here the lawyer cleared his 
throat: “I bequeath this,” —here his 
cough became quite ungovernable.—*“I be- 
queath this skull,” he continued again ; 
“ Well, sir, does he bequeath it to the 
bone-house or the dogs?” said the gentle- 
man who had before spoken. ‘ You shall 
hear, sir,” said the gentleman of the quill, 
with the most unperturbed gravity. “I be- 
queath this skull,—get out, Paragraph,” 
said he, kicking a dog which began to 
whine piteously.—Once more, “I be. 
queath this skull, — together with ten 
thousand pounds, to any one of my relations 
who shall attend my funeral, and who will 
engage, under the most solemn affidavit, 
guaranteed in such manner as my executors 
shall see fit, to drink his breakfast out of it 
every morning for one year, from the time 
of possession: if there shall be more than 
one competitor for it, they shall draw lots.” 

He ceased, and looked up. Dismay 
sat on every countenance. ‘Ten thousand 
pounds!” said one. “A whole year!” 
said another. “ And an affidavit,” mumbled 
athird! “Stay,” said the lawyer, “there 
is a clause in the codicil I had almost for- 
got; the skull shall not be lined with any 
substance whatever, and the liquor shall be 
sassafras tea.” 

At length seven of them drew lots: when 
the lot fell upon that gentleman who had 
protested so loudly against my offensive 
smell. I was removed soon after, and for 
twelve months was I the breakfast cup of 
this worshipper of mammon: on the three 
hundred and sixty-fifth day, I was sent to 
the parish bone-house. 

I did not, however, remain there long : 
for a collector of curiosities having applied 
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to the sexton for a perfect skull, he selected 
me. Ever since that time, I have remained 
on a cheffonier, together with many large 
and beautiful shells: Iam not now, how- 
ever, left wholly at peace ; for my owner’s 
favourite dog never comes into the room 
without barking at me; and the cat, too, 
has several times spit in my face. How- 
ever, I have ceased to mind trifles, and am 
well content to have so peaceful a repose 
as I now enjoy. I have often thought, if 
men could but know the vicissitudes of 
life, how little room there would be for 
vanity or pride! 

With what astonishment would my be- 
loved Albert, were he capable, now read 
this account of my peregrinations, and how 
shocked would he be at all the indignities 
that have been put upon his head! All is 
vanity |!—I was once the receptacle of a 
mind, so noble, so generous ; | was once 
covered by a form almost angelic; I have 
since been the football of the world, the 
plaything of children, the tea-cup of a 
miser ;—surely, surely, I have little cause 
for vanity ! 

Moralizing on my own changes, I have 
been led to do so on those of others. 
I looked back into old time: The labourer 
turned me up from my silent bed; it re- 
minded him not that his head must one 
day lie as low: the young nobleman set 
me afloat upon the lake; he remembered 
not the sea upon which he was sailing, nor 
the shore to which he must soon come: 
every day, for twenty years, the maiden 
lady cast her eyes upon me, but never once 
did it remind her of the long home to 
which she was hastening: the children who 
shot their arrows at me, thought not of that 
sure archer, who soon sent unerring shafts 
into their bosoms : the ingenious youth who 
put a covering of false skin upon me, was 
totally unmindful that in a year’s time his 
would be as bare as myself; the poor little 
boy, who put me in a hole six feet below 
the surface of the ground, little thought 
that in one week he would lie as low, and 
as unconcerned, as myself: the poor wor- 
shipper of mammon remembered not that 
he could carry nothing with him in his final 
retreat over that bourn from which no 
traveller returns ; the collector of curiosities 
regarded me as a token of man’s faded 
glory, yet acted as though his own had 
been unchangeable: in short, I have passed 
through almost every stage of life, the 
emblem of death, and have, I fear, never 
excited one proper feeling upon the subject. 

Oh! how callous is the heart of man! 
He needs, indeed, to be reminded with line 
upon line, and precept upon precept, if by 
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any means he will arise and consider his 
latter end. His stony heart needs to be 
broken with a hammer in pieces, ere it will 
see its real interests. 

I have seen all things that are under the 
sun, and behold all are vanity and vexation 
of spirit. Favoured as I have been with so 
long a view of the things of this world, I 
would give my last word unto the sons of 
men. You are all now living; I can assure 
you, and my own situation will be my war- 
rant, that you must all die. There is no- 
thing common-place in this; oh! no: it 
is its very importance that makes it so little 
attended to; all are gone astray: they fix 
their minds on trifles, and neglect the 
weightier matters : and that which of all is 
the most weighty, most certain, and most 
irrevocable, is, as if by common consent, 
never mentioned at all. Would not a 
stranger to our orb, and species, exclaim, 
* Surely they are all mad !”—when he saw 
them toiling for bubbles, and neglecting 
realities; catching at shadows, and spurning 
the substance. 

My own experience will shew how little 
it avails that men lay up riches, make great 
works, build houses, plant vineyards ;— 
there is no remembrance of the wise man 
more than of the fool for ever. And how 
dieth the wise man? As the fool. 

There is one point of consequence : eter- 
nity is in the question. Then grant me one 
word more, and I will address it to the 
youth: would that my beloved master could 
now hear, and profit by my warning! 
Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth, while the evil days come not, 
nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt 
say, I have no pleasure in them! Very 
shortly shall your dust return to the earth 
as it was, and your spirit shall return to 
God who gave it. 

This is the warning, silent warning, that 
I have given all along. I called, but they 
refused to hear : and now for them I speak 
in vain for ever, To you then that live yet; 
or ever the silver cord be loosed, attend to 
my last parting words: “ Fear God, and 
keep his commandments, for this is the 
whole duty of man. For God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good, or whether it 
be evil.” 

March 22, 1832. 

a 
ON CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 


W.G. B. 


J. TuckERr’s rejoinder to Arcus. 
Mr. Epirtor, 
S1r,—Presuming upon the equity and im- 
partiality which ought to characterize every 
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periodical work, the columns of which are 
open to the discussion of interesting and 
important subjects, I beg leave to request 
the insertion in the Imperial, of a rejoinder 
to the reply of Argus to my former essay, 
which a friend has just handed to me, as 
contained! in your Number for December, 
1831, p. 556. The importance of the 
subject at the present eventful crisis, will, 
I trust, plead successfully with both your- 
self and your readers, as an apology for my 
present intrusion on their attention; and 
which, I assure you, shall finally terminate 
the controversy on my part. 

If the main question at issue be, as I 
presume it is, the abstract one, whether, or 
not, a national church is necessarily a na- 
tional evil, in reference to the religion of 
the country in which it exists,—I think 
there can be no doubt whatever, of its 
negative decision against ali the hostile 
arguments of your sharp-sighted corre- 
spondent: for the highest possible autho- 
rity in the universe has not only sanctioned, 
but, in the only theocracy that ever existed, 
instituted a “church establishment,” to the 
full extent of the definition thereof, which 
this watchful guardian of British piety has 
given us. It is true, sir, that establishment, 
being imperfect and typical in its institu- 
tions, in due time yielded up its ceremo- 
nious appendages, to make way for the 
introduction of a more simple, yet effi- 
cacious mode of worship, “ established” by 
the same authority, and consequently, 
equally binding upon all its subjects ; while 
the latter, possessing the imperative com- 
mand of its divine Author for its universal 
acceptation, that mandate extends the 
moral obligation of its reception and ob- 
servance from Judea to the whole habitable 
globe, and to every individual, and conse- 
quently to every nation, and every poli- 
tical state also, therein—which are neces- 
sarily composed of individuals. 

The fact, therefore, of God having him. 
self instituted an ‘established national 
church,” and saddled the country in which 
it was erected with its support, proves, 
beyond the possibility of refutation, that 
such an establishment can have no natural 
or necessary tendency to injure the interests 
of religion. 

But there is another important question 
affecting the basis of your correspondent’s 
conclusions, viz. whether, or not, the political 
state, which embraces the religion of such 
a church, and, admitting that religion to 
correspond in all its principles with the 
rules laid down in the divine oracles, as 
the accredited guide of boih its faith and 
practice,—whether that state has, or has 
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not, the right to defend, vindicate, protect, 
and support, at the public expense, the reli- 
gion of that church? 

This question is also decided in the 
affirmative, by the example and authority 
of the same paramount power. The Jewish 
church was fortified with a multitude of 
ecclesiastical laws, enacted by God himself 
for its government; protected by the secular 
power, and its priesthood amply provided 
for, by contributions, rendered “ compul- 
sory” by divine authority, upon the whole 
body of the nation. And after the theocracy 
of Judaism was exchanged for a human 
monarchy in the same nation, the adminis- 
tration of the ecclesiastical laws, both penal 
and salutary, devolved upon the civil au- 
thorities ; who were required to carry them 
into execution, and which continued until 
the Babylonish captivity. 

During that period, the Jewish national 
priesthood existed in the plenitude of its 
glory ; yet, though incorporated with the 
State, it acted in subordination to the mo- 
narchical power. But after the return from 
Babylon, the chief authority, both in church 
and state, appears to have been vested in 
the HIGH PRIEST, and, subsequently, to the 
princes of the Asmonean race, and the san- 
HEDRIM, or great council of the nation. 
This arrangement was also evidently in the 
order of Providence, and thus the union of 
the church with the state, in that highly 
favoured but rebellious nation, was clearly 
sanctioned by divine authority, until its 
final subjugation by the Roman power. 

Thus we see, sir, that both the erection 
ofa “national church establishment,” and 
its conservation and support, as well as 
a national provision for its priesthood, hav- 
ing been once enacted, and providentially 
preserved for many ages by divine autho- 
rity, it is morally impossible that such insti- 
tutions can have any inherent tendency to 
destroy, depreciate, or counteract the reli- 
gion they are intended to cherish and sup- 
port. And I believe the establishment of 
these facts overthrows the main pillars of 
the theory advocated by your correspondent 
“Argus ;” who, with his “hundred eyes,” 
does not appear to have any clearer views 
of his subject than a man of common 
sense, blessed with only two! The main 
pillars of his structure thus demolished, the 
whole fabric erected upon them falls of 
course along with them. I shall, however, 
with your permission, proceed to gather up 
a few of its mutilated fragments, for the 
purpose of exposing the fragile materials of 
which they are composed. 

The world, sir, has now done with Ju- 
daism, as a divinely established system of 
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ceremonial types and shadows; and Chris. 
tianity, under the auspices of its glorious 
Author, has happily succeeded it, as the 
ultimatum of divine revelation, and the 
great antitype of all the sacrificial and ritual 
institutions of that initiatory scheme of 
salvation: and it is unquestionably true, 
that the kingdom of God, that is, the king- 
dom of grace upon earth, and of glory in 
heaven, “is not of this world ;” it sprang 
not from a terrestrial source, nor does it 
associate with either the maxims or the 
practices by which the affairs of this world 
are usually conducted. All this is readily 
granted ; but I challenge Arcus, or any 
other advocate of the same cause, to prove 
from this concession, that any state upon 
earth has not an indefeisible “ right” to 
embrace the christian religion, to establish, 
and associate itself with, a christian church, 
and to exert the power with which God 
hath invested it, in the vindication, defence, 
and support of that religion. Nay, I go 
farther, and challenge him to prove that 
all this is not well-pleasing and acceptable 
in the sight of God. He neither has done, 
nor can do any such thing; and yet, until 
he does it, all his arguments are futile and 
nugatory ; those being the only principles 
upon which his assertions of the injurious 
effects of church establishments can pos- 
sibly rest. 

The great and fundamental defect of 
your correspondent’s hypothesis is, that it is 
founded on fallacious principles ; Ae argues 
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timate use; and erroneously concludes, 
that because corruptions have crept into 
church establishments, therefore they are 
pernicious nuisances, and ought not to be 
tolerated in a christian country! With 
equal truth and reason might he have said 
—The human heart is often found to be 
the seat of moral corruption, therefore it 
never can associate with the religion of the 
Son of God, nor become the temple of the 
Holy Ghost! and, consequently, “ the 
Gospel can never reassert its primitive 
power, till so unnatural an alliance be 
dissevered, wherever it exists,” and that 
religion be for ever separated from that 
sink of corruption, the human heart!” 
what, Task, are the fifty pairs of eyes 
which your correspondent professes to pos- 
sess, good for, if they cannot discover the 
obvious absurdity of such conclusions ? 

In attempting to evade the force of some 
of my former observations,* Arcus qualifies 
the broad assertion, marked with an italic 
letter, in the preceding paragraph, by th, 

* Vide Imperial Magazine for April, 1831, p. 170, 
&e. 
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following paraphrase, which he flatters him- 
self will now command my concurrent ap- 
probation ; viz. “ that Christianity can never 
so thoroughly and fully evangelize a com- 
munity oppressed by the incubus of a 
national church, as where its energies are 
uncramped by the withering and paralyz- 
ing influence of secular policy,” Every 
one must see, sir, that this is a mere petitio 
principii; it is a congeries of assumptions, 
without the shadow of a proof, or even a 
solid argument, to support them. As a 
general observation, it is good for nothing ; 
because it is perfectly possible that a church 
may exist in union with, and supported by, 
a political state, as free from “ the withering 
and paralyzing influence of secular policy,” 
as were the pure and undefiled religion, 
and the heaven-inspired souls, of Daniel, 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, in the 
corrupt court of Nebuchadnezzar! Only 
let the ministers of Christ feel and exhibit 
the power of the religion they profess ; let 
them faithfully discharge the important 
duties of their sacred function; let them 
follow the illustrious examples of those bril- 
liant stars of the Jewish politico-ecclesi- 
astical “ establishment,” Samuel, Elijah, 
Elisha, Nathan, Micaiah, Ahijah, and 
Isaiah ; and, instead of sinking themselves 
into the vortex of corruption, they would be 
instruments, as those ancient worthies were, 
in the hand of the great Head of the church, 
of purging the state itself, and the hearts of 
statesmen also, from that corruption which 
your timid correspondent appears} to think 
is more than a match for both the grace and 
the Spirit of the living God! Surely the 
incredulous heart of this man cannot believe 
that ever “ the kingdoms of this world shall 
become the kingdoms of our God and of 
his Christ,” or he would never counsel the 
British church thus to run away from the 
state, and leave it exposed to all the wiles 
of the grand adversary. 

Your correspondent, sir, quotes the case 
of “ Constantine’s unnatural coalition of the 
civil and ecclesiastical power,” as having 
“laid the foundation of those corruptions 
which issued in the assumption of the papal 
power ;” and, as a proof that every union 
of church and state must be productive of 
similar effects. With equal truth and 
reason might he have asserted, that, because 
the marriage of our late sovereign, George 
the Fourth, was an unhappy one, therefore 
no other king ought ever to enter into the 
marriage state! To show the fallacy of this 
conclusion, I need only to re-state the fact, 
that, instead of such a result issuing from 
the union of church and state in England, 
it was that very union which, under the 
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government of Henry VIII., and Edward 
VL, and Elizabeth, enabled the British 
nation and church to get rid of that ac- 
cursed incubus upon all true religion, ‘the 
papal power.” 

hat the providence of God uniformly 
superintends the affairs of his church ; that, 
in reference to its interests, he ** worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own will ;” 
that all the dispensations of his providence 
are directed by a combination of consum- 
mate wisdom, with unbounded benevolence, 
and infinite power; that, after all, “ his 
judgments are unsearchable, and his ways 
past finding out,” will perhaps be ad- 
mitted even by Arcus himself! And that, 
in spite of even Ais criticisms thereon, “ all 
things are working together for good to them 
who love God.” These, sir, are positions 
which I presume few of your readers will be 
disposed to deny. Hence the impossi- 
bility of proving, as Argus is bound to do, 
that it was unwise in that Providence to 
permit even the deprecated union which, he 
asserts “ issued in the assumption of the 
papal power.” 

But, sir, in thus permitting the religion 
of the Bible to become, at least nominally, 
that of the Roman empire, it obtained a 
footing in Europe, which it could not have 
obtained by any other means. And al- 
though the churches, both of Rome and Con- 
stantinople, were ultimately overwhelmed 
with a torrent of corruption, yet both the 
records and the principles of genuine Chris- 
tianity have been preserved by that Provi- 
dence in inviolable purity, amidst all the 
clouds of ignorance, the ravings of super- 
stition, and the fires of persecution, which 
the papacy inflicted upon the sacred cause 
of Christ, and upon his faithful followers. 
It was, sir, from amongst those clouds, and 
out of those very fires, that emerged “ the 
noble army of martyrs,” who, though brought 
forth and nurtured in the very hot-bed of 
corruption, sealed the truth of that religion, 
which they rescued from the flames, with 
their own blood. Thus popery itself be- 
came the scaffolding, in and by which, 
the great Master-builder of Christianity 
erected his true church; and surely in this 
respect the Church of England is entitled to 
at least equal honour with the Church of 
Rome; and the permission of their ex- 
istence, in the order of Providence, de- 
mands our acknowledgment that the in- 
terests of true religion could not have been 
so well secured by any other arrangement. 

Sir, accurate definition is the life of sound 
argument; and, as your correspondent, al- 
though he has called in Dr. Paley to his 
assistance, is evidently lame upon this 

2F 161.—VOL. XIV. 
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point, I shall, before I proceed, endeavour 
to correct his error. I believe, sir, all ac- 
curate definitions must be founded upon the 
proper, natural, and generally accepted con- 
struction of words and sentences, and not 
upon any improper meaning, arbitrarily 
imposed or forced upon {them, pro re nata. 
It is according to the latter mode of de- 
finition that Arcus asserts, upon Dr. P’s 
authority, that “the sine qua non of a 
‘ religious establishment’ is, that it should 
be exclusively preferred by the state to 
every other sect, and be supported by com- 

ulsory provision for its maintenance.” 

ence, both the Dr. and his pupil are 
wrong ; for it wants the word national pre- 
fixed to “religious establishment” to con- 
stitute the construction for which they con- 
tend ; but, according to the former mode 
of definition, which is the true one, every 
sectarian institution in the kingdom which 
has a; place of worship, a stated ministry, 
whether stationary or itinerant, and ‘a pro- 
vision for that ministry, whether voluntary 
or compulsory, is, beyond all controversy, 
“a church;” i. e., “ an ecclesiastical or 
religious establishment.” 

Now, sir, what is it that I contend for? 
Why, first, that every nation, as such, ought 
to have a religion ; secondly, that that re- 
ligion. ought to be Christianity; thirdly, as 
Christianity cannot be supported without a 
ministry, nor that ministry without a tem- 
poral provision, it is an imperative duty, 
incumbent upon every christian nation, both 
to appoint a ministry and to provide for it. 
All these obligations are, as I apprehend, 
enjoined by the command of Jesus Christ, 
recorded in Matthew xxviii. 19, and Mark 
xvi. 15. ‘*Go ye into ALL THE woRLD, 
and teach aLL nations, baptizing them,” 
&c.; and, by the corresponding declaration 
of the apostle Paul, Rom. i. 5. “ Bywhom 
(viz. the Spirit of holiness,) we have re- 
ceived grace and apostleship, for obedience 
to the faith among aL nations.” Hence 
it is plain, that Christianity ought to be the 
national religion of every nation under 
heaven; a proposition thus clearly founded 
in divine authority ; and it is equally cer- 
tain, from the testimony of the Holy Ghost, 
by St. Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 3—14, that every 
body of Christians ought to support its 
ministry. Now, sir, as all civil authority 
and political power are derived from, and 
dependent upon, God ;* and as these are 
given by him, for the sole purpose of pro- 
moting the interests of Christianity, both in 
time and eternity, so it would be a hopeless, 
as well as an atheistical task, for any man 
to attempt to prove that there are no obli- 

* Romans xiii, 1, 8. 
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gations laid upon christian magistrates, and 
christian governments, to use the power, 
thus entrusted to them, for the conservation 
of that religion they have embraced. The 
affirmative assertion of that principle must 
be conceded by every man who has himself 
any pretensions to the christian character ; 
but it may be more difficult to define the 
legitimate extent, and the proper limitations, 
of that interference. As this question em- 
braces the most important points at issue 
between. my opponent and myself, I shall 
beg the favour of explicitly, yet briefly, 
stating my present views upon it. 

And, first, it is certain that a properly 
defined and well-regulated liberty of con- 
science is the unalienable right of every 
individual upon earth ; and, therefore, no 
magisterial or political power can have 
any authority to interfere with that privilege.* 
On the contrary, it is the imperative duty 
of every christian government to secure that 
inestimable birthright inheritance to add its 
subjects ; and, upon this basis, I fearlessly 
assert, that the spiritual tyranny and des- 
potism of popery, which ever did, and ever 
will deprive its enslaved and wretched vota- 
ries of that glorious privilege, ought not to 
be suffered to operate on British ground. 
Hence the British government owes to its 
God, to its religion, and to its country, the 
liberation of its subjects from that atrocious 








* This hackneyed phrase, “liberty of conscience,” 
when made a leading feature in such a discussion 
as the present, must be accurately defined, its boun- 
daries fixed, and its privileges ascertained. In the 
vocabulary of Areus, it appears to mean, when 
applied to individuals, the most unbounded and the 
most licentious antinomianism in principle, and 
irresponsibility in practice; but, with him, it has no 
kind of existence, in reference to either nations, 
states, or governments. None of these must pre- 
sume to possess, and much less to exercise it! In the 
annals of popery, it signifies liberty to overthrow 
and exterminate, with fire and sword, both the pro- 
fession and the professors of every other religion 
except its own, and to practise idolatry with im- 
punity. None of these are itstrue meaning. Before 
any one can exercise “liberty of conscience,” he 
must have a conscience; and, before the laws of 
God can sanction its liberty, it must be both an 
enlightened and a good conscience. Moreover, both 
its judgments, and the acts which flow from its 
dictation, should correspond with the testimony of 
divine revelation, before it can or ought to;be re- 
spected by any legitimate authority under heaven. 
It was no kind of apology for the Irish papists, in 
1798, who ,burned 200 or 300 helpless and harmless 
men, women, and children, in the barn of Sculla- 
bogue, that their consciences told them—“ it was 
their duty to God and the church thus to massacre 
protestants, for no other crime but the profession 
of that religion. And hence the British govern- 
ment, not then possessing the benefit of Arcus’s 
principles, very properly ‘‘ coerced” and restrained 
this “liberty af conscience,” for the preservation of 
true ‘religion, and the extermination of such dia- 
bolically conscientious zeal. And so should all the 
powers which are ordained of God, for the pre- 
servation of his worship,.and the tranquillity of the 
nations over which they preside, uniformly exter- 
minate all similar principles. 


Bake 








“ yoke of bondage” and scourge of the 

human race. A debt, the obligations of 

which have been accumulating, with terrific 

magnitude and most awful results, from its 

non-payment, for at least two centuries last 
ast |* 

Secondly. It is the duty of every chris. 
tian government both to prohibit and pre- 
vent the practice of idolatry, or the worship 
of any false god, within its dominions. 
And this principle also brings the British 
government, as christian, into hostile col- 
lision with the Church of Rome, which, in 
the sacrifice of the mass, is downright pal- 
pable idolatry. The practice of popery, 
therefore, ought not to be tolerated in any 
christian country. If it be said that this is 
an unauthorized interference with liberty of 
conscience, I reply, I¢ is not; for true 
liberty of conscience, in a christian country, 
consists in allowing every man to read, 
think, judge, and believe for himself; and 
to practise true piety, as he is directed by 
the precepts of the bible ; but it cannot law- 
fully extend to the violation of those pre- 
cepts, by the corruption of the national 
worship, and the consequent injury of the 
religion and morals of the country. For 
an unsound religion cannot produce sound 
morality ; and, surely, it is the duty of 
every government to protect the moral 
integrity of its subjects. 

Thirdly. I apprehend no secular govern- 
ment ought to possess the right of nominat- 
ing or appointing ministers to any church, 
unless it be to one, or more, exclusively 
selected as its own place of worship. Nor 
can any state, king, or government, ever 
possess authority to dictate any peculiar 
form of prayer to their subjects; nor, of 
course, to enforce uniformity over the king- 
dom, in reference to such form; nor to fix 
or regulate the titles and rank of the clergy 
in any church except their own. But all 
such places of worship, as well as all others, 
should unquestionably be gratuitously open 
to every one choosing to attend the service 
of God therein. 

Fourthly. After securing the worship of 
the only true God, by and through the 
mediation of his Son Jesus Christ, in all 
religious assemblies tolerated in the country, 
neither the state nor its church should have 





* How the British government, ‘and especially the 
British monarchs, as, during their several reigns, 
the “‘ heads ‘of the church,” and the “defenders of 
its faith,” will exonerate themselves from the re- 
sponsibility incurred in this behalf, and particularly 
for the encouragement and support given by them 
to popery, during even the last half century, is not 
for me to determine; but this I well know, that 
both the government and the hierarchy will here- 
after have an awful account to give for their re- 
spective shares in that encouragement. 
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any kind of control over the other “ reli- 
gious establishments” of the kingdom, 
either in the appointment of their ministers, 
the mode of conducting their worship, the 
regulation of their discipline, or the dicta- 
tion of their theological creeds, upon a 
culative points of doctrine. With perfect 
freedom of conscience, all these particulars 
should be left to the regulation of each 
church, on its own behalf; but, for the 
reasons I have formerly assigned, I am 
decidedly of opinion, that all christian mi- 
nisters should be paid by the state; yet, 
with an ra whe that their congre- 
gations would always be at full liberty to 
increase their stipends, if they pleased so to 
do, according to existing circumstances. All 
places of worship should, also, in my 
humble opinion, under proper regulations, 
be erected, or purchased, and kept in re- 
pair, at the expense of the government ; 
and, of course, be the property of the 
nation, and let off by lease, at a fair rent, 
to the respective occupiers.+ 

Fifthly. As uniformity is one great cha- 
racteristic of truth, and although it may be 
impossible, as well as improper, to coerce 
the human mind into its possession, yet, 
with a theological system of uncorrupted 
truth, supported by divine authority, in our 
hands, a man of common sense would be 
almost tempted to think, that if wisdom, 
sincerity, candour, genuine piety, and in- 
tegrity, were to preside at a general as~ 
sembly of British ministers of the gospel, 
of every existing denomination, convened 
by delegation, something might be done, 
under the auspices and at the expense of the 
government, towards producing such a cor- 
respondence of principle, and co-operation 
of exertion, among the different ‘sectarian 
parties which now divide the religious 
world, as would have a happy tendency to 
promote the general interests of true re- 
ligion, far beyond what appears to be pos- 
sible in the present divided and distracted 
state of that world. 

Indeed, it is impossible to calculate the 
advantages which might, and probably 











+ That some of these proposed regulations might 
be open to objections, I do not pretend to deny; as 
the imperfections of human nature, and the disor- 
dered state of all human affairs, render it morally 
impossible for any system of church government, or 
ecclesiastical institutions, to meet and obviate the 
exigencies of every case, or to evade every difficulty 
that may occur therein. And it is often the case, 
that, after all our efforts to obtain perfection, we 
have nothing left but a selection of the least of the 
evils which are unavoidably placed in our way. B 
the adoption of the measures suggested above, al] 
the evils arising from @ monopoly of chapel pro- 
perty by ministers, and all the interminable diffi- 
culties attending trusteeship, would be effectually 
removed. 
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would, accrue, to the knowledge and prac. 
tice of genuine religion, if such a coalition 
could be carried into effect; and I incline 
to think, that an effort to effect it would be 
-well worthy of the enlightened and liberal 
age and country in which we live. At any 
rate, in such a conference, the foundation 
might be laid of an union society, agreeing 
in all the essential and fundamental truths 
of Divine revelation, and bearing a suitable 
and appropriate designation, descriptive of 
its truly catholic, christian, and philanthro- 
pic character, the salutary influence of 
which might spread, and extend over the 
habitable globe, and to the latest posterity. 
And, sir, I am bold to affirm, that it must 
be under the influence of some such in- 
stitution, that, by the blessing of God, the 
religious world will, if ever it does, live to see 
“Names, and sects, and parties fall, 
And Curist alone be all in all!” 

It is not, sir, as a mere. idle, speculative 
theory, that [ throw out the preceding sug- 
gestions ; but as, in all human probability, 
this nation is on the eve of, at least, an 
ecclesiastical revolution, both in principle 
and in practice, I conceive it to be the duty, 
as well as the privilege, of every one who 
wishes well to his country, to endeavour to 
— its spiritual as well as temporal 

ppiness and prosperity. And this is my 
sole object in thus writing. 

I have, in my former essay, fully ad- 
mitted, and deeply lamented, the awful ex- 
tent of corruption existing in the present 
state of the British church; nor do I pre- 
tend to deny its pernicious influence upon 
practical piety, and experimental religion, 
among the members of that church: but 
surely, common sense tells us that it is not 
the existence, but the abuses which have 
crept into the “national church,” and its 
oy seer subjugation to “ the withering 

lyzing influence of secular policy,” 
that issued in those disastrous effects ; 
which, counteracting and frustrating the 
gracious designs of God in the institution 
of that ‘church, now call for the correcting 
hand of reformation, to check their farther 
progress, and remove their destructive 
operation; yet I can by no means ascribe 
so extensive a range to that influence, as 
would be requisite to support the theory of 
your correspondent. 

For, as it is a perfectly gratuitous as- 
sumption, on his part, that the very ex- 
istence of a national church is necessarily 
inimical to the interests of true religion, so 
the conclusion by him founded thereon, 
viz. that Christianity would uniformly 
flourish better without such a church, is 
palpably fallacious, This is clear, from the 


unquestionable fact, that some, yea, and 
much genuine piety, is, and ever has been, 
found in the established church of England ; 
instead, therefore, of diminishing the ge- 
neral stock of piety in the nation, it is evi- 
dent that the national church, with all its 
faults, increases it; and, hence, the onus 
probandi still lies upon Arcus, of his as- 
sumed fact, “that more true religion would, 
at this day, have existed in the nation, than 
is actually found therein, had it never pos- 
sessed a national church establishment.” 
Here, sir, is the fulcrum of the argument, 
the pivot on which the whole controversy 
turns. If Arcus cannot prove this point, 
(and prove it, I am certain, he never can, ) 
all he has said, or ever can say, against the 
utility of a national church, as such, goes 
for just nothing ! 

The case of America, which Arcus ad- 
duces in support of his hypothesis, is a 
mere petitio principii, defective in all the 
points necessary to give it any weight what- 
ever in the scale of argument. What, in 
the name of common sense, are the hundred 
eyes of this man good for, if they cannot 
reveal to him the fact, that to give his com- 
parison the weight of a single feather in this 
discussion, he should prove, 1st, that there 
is actually more genuine religion, and less 
impiety, in America than in England ; and 
2nd, that this difference in favour of the 
former is owing, exclusively, to its want of 
a national church ?—Of these assumed facts, 
he has not advanced even the shadow ofa 
proof; and yet he affects to treat my logic 
with scornful contempt! I ask him, where 
is his own? Is this the best specimen he 
can afford of its paramount excellence ? 
Meantime, my argument in favour of the 
utility of the British national church estab- 
lishment, founded upon the best possible 
evidence, namely, its many excellent fruits, 
remains not only untouched by my oppo- 
nent, but for ever invulnerable, supported 
as it is by the impregnable facts, that as 
popery fell before its triumphant power, so 
at least nine-tenths of all the genuine piety 
now in the nation is its offspring. 

For, sir, it is not Methodism only, but 
almost every other species of soundly chris- 
tian Dissenterism, in this kingdom, that has 
derived its theological principles, its specu- 
lative divinity, and its practical piety, under 
God, from the Church of England, as the 
immediate parent of them all; and in every 
such instance, (I believe without exception, ) 
it was the form of church government, the 
too rigorous enforcement of discipline, 
the defalcation in zeal and piety in the 
clergy of the establishment, or some other 
non-essential appendage to the church, 
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that caused the separation. But in no case, 
that Iam aware of, was it the mere cir- 
eumstance, so obnoxious in the estimation 
of Arcus, of its being a “national church,” 
that produced the secession of its members. 
Now, sir, a spiritual parent which has, by 
her salutary influence and evangelical ope- 
rations, not only produced in herself so 
many noble and illustrious champions of 
Christianity, as adorn the pages of her his- 
tory, but has transmitted to a teeming pos- 
terity almost all the genuine piety that now 
grates and distinguishes the British nation, 
surely cannot be so vile a character, as to 
require to be scouted with horror and de- 
testation from the face of the earth, as 
being not only incurably corrupt, but 
leagued with the prince of darkness, for the 
destruction of ail true religion ! 

But it appears that Arcus condemns my 
mode of proving the utility of the British 
church establishment, by a reference to its 
fruits, as “illogical” and nugatory, and 
appears persuaded that this sentence, pro- 
nounced upon it by so high an authority, 
will at once induce me to abandon it! He 
appears disposed to sink every instance of 
such utility into the vortex of its corrup- 
tions ; and to argue that, because the Church 
of Rome has also produced here and there 
a star of genuine Christianity, shining 
through the gloom of her corruptions, 
therefore the Church of England ought to 
be annihilated! If this is a fair specimen 
of your correspondent’s best logic, I cer- 
tainly do not envy him either his dexterity 
or his success in using it.* But, sir, in my 
humble opinion, the character of a church 
ought to be estimated by the soundness of 
its principles, and not by the practices of 
its degenerate ministers, or corrupt mem- 
bers; by the purity of its doctrines, the 
excellence of its canonical instituies, and 
the salutary design and tendency of its 
articles, its liturgy, and its mode of wor- 
ship; and not by the negligence or abuse 
of all these by its faithless professors. The 


* It is true, Arcus does not jump at one bound 
to this conclusion ; but he arrives at it with no less 
certainty than if he did. His inveterate, intermi- 
nable, and immutable cry is, Delenda esi Carthago ! 
I say, “‘ Why, what evil hath it done, that is not 
remediable by reformation, without destruction ; 
especially as its evil hath been counterbalanced by 
much good?” He reiterates his cry. and adds— 
“The Church of Rome also hath produced some 
good fruit; therefore, if the one must be destroyed, 
so must the other also!"—According to the logic 





of Jesus Christ, truly pious men ate the salt of the 
earth, to counteract the putrescence of its moral 
corruption, and preserve it from destruction : and 
why then, I ask, should not such excellent cha- 
racters as the Church of England has heretofore 
produced, and still continues to produce, be con- 
sidered as the salt of that church? If this be the 
true “logic” of heaven, surely the opposition to it 
must be the sophistry of earth! 


Argus eyes of your sharp-sighted corre- 
spondent cannot behold any one of the real 
excellencies of the British church, but 
through the sickening medium of corrup- 
tion; like the buzzing fly, he alights and 
feeds upon the putrifying sores of the eccle- 
siastical body, while he totally disregards 
the sound and healthy parts as unworthy of 
his notice ! 

In this exemplary “labour of love,” your 
pious correspondent has the temerity to 
deny that “ Methodism is the offspring 
of the national church of this country ;” or, 
“that the latter is the offspring of the 
Church of Rome: and the logical proof he 
adduces in support of his negation is, that 
“both the alleged parents did their utmost 
to strangle their respective progeny in the 
birth! A very simple simile will illustrate 
the accuracy and force of this admirable 
argument, and decisive conclusion : Sup- 
pose its luminous author was impanelled 
on a jury, to try one of those unhappy 
mothers, who are so often detected in 
murder of their illicit offspring, in this 
nation ; we should find him addressing his 
fellow-jurors with the following irresistible 
and self-evident argument ;—“ Gentlemen, 
this case is at an end, we must acquit the 
alleged culprit ; for, as she is the mother of 
the child, it is certain that no parent ever 
did or ever could strangle her offspring in 
the birth!” So much for Argusean Logic 
versus Truth ! 

Meantime, every one who knows an 
thing of the matter, Arcus only penaction | 
well knows, that as sure as the immaculate 
corporeal humanity of the Son of God 
sprang out of the fountain of 
Adam’s posterity, so surely did the spiritual 
divinity of the Church of England flow to it 
through the corrupt channel of Romish 
superstition ; and purity of Methodism 
was extracted, by its clerical founders, from 
the principles they found embodied in the 
liturgy and homilies of “the national 
church” of England. In both cases, the 
gold was certainly mixed up with much 
dross, but in neither case did or could the 
dross become identified with the gold ; and 
hence the skill of the artists found little 
difficulty, under divine direction, in se 
rating the one from the other. As Mr. 
Wesley ever regarded and honoured “the 
church,” as his own spiritual mother, so he 
laboured incessantly, not to engraft Me- 
thodism upon that old stock,—but to 
reserve it in that connexion with the 
church, which he considered was founded 
as much in the order of nature as in the 
designs of Providence, 

(To be concluded in our next.) 

























































RELICS OF SUPERSTITION, FOUND IN MO- 
NASTERIES AND RELIGIOUS HOUSES, AT 
THE DISSOLUTION, 1536. 


Srrype, whose researches into ecclesiastical 
antiquities have thrown so much light on 
the mysteries of the cloister, and added 
such valuable information to our national 
annals, quoting the Cotton MSS. Cleopatra, 
London, observes, that one of the visitors 
sent up the following to lord Cromwell, as 
a list of the principal relics of idolatry found 
in the Goary Friars, Reading. 

“An angel with one wing; the spear- 
head that pierced our Saviour’s side upon 
the cross-; the dagger which, they say, slew 
king Henry VI.; and the knife that killed 
king Edward; with many other like holy 
things.” Among the rest, we have the fol- 
lowing inventory. 

“Imprimis, two pieces of the holy 
cross ; St. James’s hand ; S. Philip’s stole ; 
a bone of Mary Magdalene, with other 
mo. ; S. Anastasius’s hand, with other mo. ; 
a piece of St. Panaate’s arme; a bone of 
S. Quintin’s arme; a bone of S. David's 
arme; a bone of Mary Salome’s arme; a 
bone of S. Edward the martyr’s arme; a 
bone of S. Hierom, with other mo.; bones 
of §. Steven, with other mo.; a bone of 
S. Blase, with other mo.; a bone of S. Os- 
mund, with other mo.; a of S. Ur- 
sula’s stole; a jaw-bone of S. Ethelmoln ; 
bones of St. Leodegary and S. Herenei, 
(Irenii, perhaps ;) bones of S, Margaret ; 
bones ofS. Awnal; a bone of S. Agas, 
with other mo; a bone of S. Andrew, and 
two pieces of his cross ; a bone of S. Frides- 
wyde; a bone of S. Anne; with many 
other.” 

Another visitor sent up to Cromwell his 
account of Glastonbury, and the convents 
in Bristow ; and, withal, sent up to him 
the relics found in them. Take Dr. Lay- 
ton, the visitor’s, own letter; of which the 
following is an extract, as far as the relics 


“ By this bringer, I send you relics, 
First, two flowers, wrapped in white and 
black sarcanet, that one Christen Museven, 
at the hour when Christ was born, will 
spring, and burgen, and bare blossoms, 
which he had experienced, saith the Prior 
of Maiden Bradley. Ye shall also receive 
a bag of relics, wherein ye shall see stranger 
things, as shall appear by the scripture, 
(i. e. the writings upon them,) as, God’s 
coat, or Ladie’s smock ; part of God’s sup- 
per, in the last supper of the Lord; part 
of the rock on which Jesus, was born in 
Bethlehem.” 

“Tsend you also our Ladies girdle of 
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Burton red silk, which is a solemn relic, 
sent to women travailing, which shall not 
miscarry. I send you also Mary Magda- 
lene’s girdle; that is wrapped and covered 
with white; sent also with great reverence 
to women travailing. Which girdle, Ma- 
tilda the empress, founder of Ferley, gave 
unto them, as saith the holy Father of 
Ferley.” 

“To these I beg leave to add a curious 
account, from the same author, relative to 
Elizabeth Barton, commonly called the 
Holy Maid of Kent. a. pv. 1554. Crom- 
well, on whom lay the care of searching 
into the sayings and doings of the pretended 
holy inspired nun and her accomplices, had 
at length divers confessions brought in 
unto him from those that were concerned 
with her; and, amongst the rest, one, un- 
named, was required to confess and relate 
what he had heard one Rich, a friar obser- 
vant, tell him of her. With which Rich 
he had much conversation ; and from whom 
he had heard many of the speeches and 
pretended converse with angels; this man, 
who himself was obnoxious, as it seems, 
freely sent in a large account of what he 
had heard from the said friar. And, be- 
cause I know none of our historians have 
related these things so much at large, con- 
cerning her, I shall here transcribe the very 
letter sent to Cromwell from this person. 
(See Cotton MSS. Cleopatra, E. 4.) 

“ Sir—It may please you to be adver. 
tised, that, according to your command- 
ment, I have put the articles of the com- 
munication betwixt me and Mr. Rich in 
writing, (as he saith you have them in 
writing before,) even as I heard things 
worthy to be noted upon the margin of my 
book in the Dutch and French tongue, to 
the intent he should not understand my 
purpose, why I did write them. Yet did 

not believe such tales which he called 
revelations. For [ have learned the gospel, 
Attendite a falsis prophetis ; if I had re- 
membered another commandment as well 
as I did that, Non concupisces rem propin- 
qui tui, I should not have fallen into this 
misery. 

“T have in remembrance thirty or thirty- 
one of these tales; which are not possible 
so to be set forth in writing, that their in- 
tent should be known, And I suppose that 
twenty sheets of paper will not write them 
at length in order, Wherefore, I have 
written the name of the story whereupon 
it doth treat; so that, then, if it be as he 
saith, the whole story will be in his resem- 
blance.” 

The writer then gives the names of 
thirty stories, from which we select the fol. 
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lowing, as being the most curious; but 
some are too abominable to be repeated. 

“1. Of an angel that appeared, and 
bade the nun go unto the king, that infidel 
prince of England, and say, that I com- 
mand him to amend his life; and that he 
leave three things, which he Joveth and 
purposeth upon ; that is, that he take off 
the pope’s right and patrimony from him. 
The second, that he destroy all these new 
folks of opinion, and the works of their 
new learning. The third, that if he married 
and took Anne to wife, the vengeance of 
God would plague him. And, as she saith, 
she shewed this unto the king, &c. 

“2. Item. After this, two or three 
months, the angel appeared, and bade her 
go again unto the king, and say, that since 
her last being with his grace, he hath 
more highlier studied to bring his purpose 
to pass: and that she saw in spirit the 
king, the queen, and the earl of Wiltshire, 
standing in a garden together; and that 
they did devise how to bring the matter to 
we And by no means it would not be. 

Sut, at last, a little devil stood beside the 

queen, and put it in her mind to say this— 
* You shall send my father unto the em- 
peror, and let him shew your mind and 
conscience; and give him those many 
thousand ducats, to have his good will. 
And that it will be brought to pass. Go, 
and fear not to shew the king this tale and 
privy token ; and bid him take his old wife 
again, or else,’ &c. It is so naughty a 
matter, that my hand shaketh to write 
it; and something better unwritten than 
written. 

“4, That she was charged to go unto 
the cardinal, when he was most in his 
prosperity, and shew him of three swords 
that he had in his hand; one of the 
spirituality, another of the temporality, and 
the other of the king’s marriage. A long 
matter, The bishop of Canterbury, and 
Rocking, to be remembered. 

“5, Another season after, the angel com- 
manded her to go unto the said cardinal, 
and shew him his fall; and that he had 
not done as she had commanded him, by 
the will of God. 

“6. That, since he dyed, she saw the 
disputation of the devils for his soul; and 
how she was three times lift up, and could 
not see him, neither in heaven, hell, nor 
purgatory, and that at last, where she saw 

im; and how, by her penance, he was 
brought unto heaven; and what souls she 
saw flying through purgatory. 

“24, Of the visions seen by her sister, 
marvellous. And how she took the blood 
of our Lord’s side in a chalice. And how 


she saw the plague of the city of Lon- 
don; &c. 

“25. Of the words which the nun spake 
unto Mr. Richards. How the angel of God 
asked for his faith; with certain privy 
tokens that she shewed him that he had 
in his memento ; with divers other things in 
their house; which causeth them all to 
muse, &c. 

“27. Of |9]9|9,* the reign of the 
king, how long he shall reign; as saith a 
prophecy. Which agreeth with her say- 
ing, &c. 

* 28. Of the three letters a. Fr. G. by a 
rophecy that is in the hand of holy 
Richard. If you send to me John Godol- 

— your servant, I can cause him to find 
im, by inquiring at the temple. 

29. More a great deal of a golden 
letter that Mary Magdalen did send. And 
how the angel commanded her to counter- 
feit another. Because the people should 
have power upon her body, &c. What 
money that was hid, &e, 

“30. That six days before the said 
Richard was taken, he went to a man that 
hath a prophecy ; and with him Nesywick, 
the observant. Who shewed unto them 
wondrous things, pens and inkhorns ; letters 
of prophecies, and of all their troubles at 
Paul’s Cross, This man dwells two miles 
from Bugden. His name is Honford, &c.” 

Strype further says, of Elizabeth Barton, 
that Sir Thomas Mare, saw and spoke with 
her in a little chapel in the monastery of 
Sion, Canterbury ; where were present but 
they two only. He told her, it was the 
report of her virtues made him. desirous 
both to see and hear her, that she might 
remember him to God in her devotions. 
She answered him, that God did, of his 
goodness, far better for her, a poor wretch, 
than she deserved ; and, that many of their 
favourable minds, reported of her far above 
the truth ; and, that she had heard so much 
of him, that she had already prayed for 
him, and ever would. At parting, he gave 
her a double ducat, and begged her prayers. 
At this meeting she told Mare what care peo- 
ple ought to have, that they take not diabo- 
lical delusions for heavenly visions; and 
acknowledged that she had sometimes the 
former, as well as the latter; and that lately 
the devil, in the shape of a bird, flew and 
fluttered about her in a chamber, and suf- 
fered himself to be taken, and, being in 
hand, suddenly changed, in their sight that 
were present, into an ugly-fashioned bird ; 
that they were all afraid, and threw him 
out of the window. 

“T will take leave here to give some 
further account of this nun of Canterbury, 
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fessed of the priory of St. Sepulchre’s 
a Her aan an Elizabeth’ Barton, 
commonly called the holy maid of Kent. 
That which gave the first occasion of this 
imposture was :—this maid, living in the 


_— of Aldington, before she was 

essed, was visited with sickness ; nt 8 
the violence thereof she would fall into fits, 
wherein she uttered many foolish and idle 
words. Richard Master, of the 
said parish, made use of this for some ends 
of his own; and henceforth gave out, that 
these fits were divine trances, and what she 
spake in them she spake from God ; and 
instructed her to say and affirm so, (though 
she knew not what she had said when she 
came to herself,) and upon occasion to 


feign fits.” 

Thus, as in more modern times, the art- 
ful priests of the Romish church, seized 
u every opportunity to misguide the 
slaiots of their. rrnomen Po aod | by their 
instrumentality imposed on the ignorant, 
by pretended visions, miracles, &c. 





RELICS, ROODS, MIRACLES, &c, (1538.) 
(From Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 149.) 
Tue king having the dissolution of the 
remaining monasteries in view, thought it 
necessary to lessen their reputation, to lay 
open the su ition of their worship, and 
ye a duns omentiion upon m se of 
them ; and here it must be said, he was not 
without a colour for his proceedings. For 
relics had been for some time too much 
magnified, and many of them were coun- 
terfeited ; images were supposed to be 
more significant in one place than another ; 
and, in short, the people were drawn to 
tedious pilgrimages, to visionary hopes, 
and a misapplication in their devotions. 
To mention some} of these religious 
curiosities : 

The Blessed Virgin’s Girdle was shewn 
in seven different places, and her Milk in 
eight. The Bell of St. Guthlac, and the 
Feet of St. Thomas of Lancaster, were ac- 
counted sovereign remedies for the head- 
ache. By the way, this Thomas of Lan- 
caster was one of the rebellious barons in 
Edward the Second’s time, and executed 
for high treason. 

The Penknife and Shoes of Archbisho 
Becket, and a piece of his Shirt, were muc 
valued by women with child. The Coals 
that roasted St. Lawrence, two or three 
Heads of St. Ursula, Malchus’s ear, and 
the Parings of St. Edmund’s Nails, were 
of superstitious regard. To these we may 
add, the Figure of an Angel with one 


wing, which brought over the spear’s head 





MIRACLES, ETC. 


which pierced our Saviour’s side; an 
Image of our Lady, with a Taper in her 
hand, which burnt nine years together 
without wasting, till at last it was put out 
by perjury. This, upon examination, was 
discovered to be nothing but a piece of 
wood. Our Lady of Worcester, was an- 
other piece of imposture; for after her habit 
and dress were taken off, the figure was of 
quite another kind, and represented a 
bishop ten feet high. 

Besides these and some others, there were 
two remarkable rarities, which must not be 
forgotten. One of them was the Rood of 
Grace at Boxley in Kent. There was so 
much of machinery in this figure, that the 
eyes would turn, and the lips move, upon 
occasion. It was publicly exposed at Paul’s 
Cross, by Hilsley, bishop of Rochester ; 
and there knocked in pieces. The other 
was a relic at Hales in Gloucestershire. 
Here, it was pretended, the blood of our 
Saviour, brought from Jerusalem, had been 
kept for several ages. It was said, if a man 
was in mortal sin, and had not received 
absolution, he could not see the blood; 
which otherwise, to persons under pious 
qualifications, was visible enough. To 
prepare, therefore, for the sight of the 
miracle, it was the custom to confess to a 
priest, and offer at the altar, before the relic 
was shewn. This pretended blood of our 
Saviour, was kept in a crystal, very thick 
on one side, but very thin and transparent 
on the other. If a wealthy person ap 5 
they turned the thick side, where the eye 
could reach nothing; this was done, as it 
is said, to open his heart and his pocket. 
For, when he had bought as many masses, 
and presented as far as they thought fit, 
they turned the thin side, and then the 
blood appeared: and this, as William 
Thomas, clerk of the council to Edward 
VL., says, was no better than the blood of a 
duck, renewed every week. 

Besides these, the figures of our Lady of 
Walsingham, Ipswich, Penrice, ‘Islington, 
St. John Osulston and some others, were 
publicly burnt. There was also a gigantic 
image, called Darvel-Catherine, brought 
out of North Wales, where there was an 
old prophecy, that a whole wood should be 
bumt down by it. It happened at that 
time that one Forrest, a Franciscan, was 
condemned for heresy and high treason: 
though, by what law they could stretch 
his crime to heresy, is hard to discover ; 
for he was tried only for dissuading his 
penitents, at confession, from owning the 
king’s supremacy. Forrest was hanged, 
and the statue kindled under him; and 
thus the prophecy was fulfilled. 





METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS.—POETRY. 


Collier adds: The mistaken reliance and 
superstitious practice, with respect to 
images and relics, is not to be denied ; but 
whether the impostures above-mentioned 
be matter of fact, will be a question ; for 
William Thomas, "cited by Lord Herbert, 
(from whose history of Henry VIII. they 
are taken,) is somewhat an exceptionable 
authority, 





Inventory of Relics, selected from one of 
the Cathedral Churches of St. Swithin’s, 
in Winchester. 

(Strype’s Appendix to Life of Cranmer, p. 709.) 
Two saints’ armes of plate of gold, gar- 
nished with stones; St. Philip’s foot, 
covered with plate of gold, and with 
stones ; seven tables, with relicks fixed in 
them: and four of them are of plate of 
silver and gilt, and the other three of 
copper and gilt; five saints’ heads, and 
four of them of silver and gilt, and the first 
painted ; three saints’ armes, two of them 
covered with plate of silver and gilt, and 
the third is painted. 





List of the Mitred Abbeys dissolved. 
Dodil’s (a Catholic) Church History, vol. i. p. 109. 


1 St. Alban. 

2 Westminster. 

3 St. Edmondsbury. 
4 St. Bennet of Holme. 
5 Badsey. 

6 Shrewsbury. 

7 Crowland. 

8 Abingdon. 

9 Evesham. 

10 Gloucester. 

11 Romsey. 

12 St. Mary’s, York. 
13 Tewksbury. 

14 Reading. 
15 Battel. 


16 Winchcombe. 

17 Hyde,near Winchester. 
18 Cirencester. 

19 Waltham. 

20 Malmesbury. 

21 Thorney. 

22 St. Augustine’s, Can- 
23 Selby. [terbury. 
24 Peterborough. 

25 St. Jobn’s, Colchester. 
26 Coventry. 

27 Tavistock. 

28 St. John’s of Jerusalem 
29 Glastonbury. 


Other Abbeys and Nunneries, 

7 Sion House. 

8 Barking, in Essex. 

9 Shaftesbury. 

10 St. Mary's, Winchester. 
11 Wilton, Wiltshire. 


i Fountains, Yorkshire. 

2 Lewes in Sussex. 

3 St. Werberg’s, Chester. 

4 Leicester. 

5 Merton, Surrey. 

6 Furness, Lancashire. 

ee 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


THe mean temperature of March was 
42§, degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 
The maximum, which was 51 degrees, took 
place on the 23d, when the direction of the 
wind was south-westerly; the minimum, 
which was 33 degrees, was noticed on the 
10th, with a north-easterly wind. The 
range of the thermometer was 18 degrees ; 
and the prevailing wind west, The direc- 
tion of the wind has been westerly, nine 
days; southerly, five; north-easterly, five ; 
south-westerly, four; north-westerly, four ; 
easterly, two; northerly, one; and south- 
easterly, one. 
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The mean temperature of the air, during 
the days that the wind was observed from 
the south, since the commencement of the 
year, was 43} degrees; from the west, 
424; from the south-west, 39},; from the 
north-west, 384; from the east, 37h; from 
the north-east, 36},; from the north, 358 ; 
and from the south-east, 334. 

Hoar frost, and icy efflorescences, were 
observed on the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 29th. 

Two rainbows have been noticed this 
month; one on the afternoon of the 7th, 
the colours of which were vivid, but it con- 
tinued only a few minutes; the other was 
observed on the afternoon of the 19th, the 
arch was not continuous. The 10th and 
11th were attended with fog, and a 
little snow was observed about nine in 
the morning of the 24th. The 4th, 6th, 
and 7th were accompanied with wind ; and 
considerable gales were noticed almost in- 
cessantly from the 15th to the 24th. Seven- 
teen days have been attended with rain, 

The beautiful and interesting flower of 
the chickweed was observed unfolded on 
the 5th ; on the 8th, the leaves of the goose- 
berry were beginning to unfold. Daisies were 
noticed to be rather abundant on the 17th; 
the daffodil was observed in flower on the 
24th; also the leaves of the currant were 
unfolding. On the 29th, the blossom-buds 
of the gooseberry were noticed; and the 
blossom-buds of the pear were observed to 
be bursting. Caterpillars began to shew 
themselves on the gooseberry; and the 
blossom-buds of the currant began to ap- 
pear on the 31st. 


POETRY. 


CREATION. 
Gen. 1,—Parrt Isr. 


Erernity’s Proprietor immense, 

Whose pure existence never did commence,— 

The all-conceptive, all-percipient Mind, 

Whose mighty energies are unconfin’d- 

Jehovah, incommunicably great, 

Did nature’s complex edifice create : 

His potent word, with plastic virtue fraught, 

First brought crude matter from the womb of 
nought ; 

The earth inert, in embryo lay conceal’d, 

By ancient Night's opacous curtain veil'd, 

Until God's Spirit fill’d the deep profound, 

And impulse breath’d the liquid mass around; 

From chaos then, the infant earth was rear’d, 

And pend’lous in the amplitude was spher’d. 


“‘ Let there be light,” the great Almighty said, 
And light sprung forth, in purity array’d; 
Her radiant eye subdu'd primeval Night, 
And Darkness from her presence sped her flight. 
The Light was good the Sire of beauty saw, 
And bounded light from darkness with his law ; 
Gave day and night their names, and bade them hold 
Alternate reign; his goodness to unfold. 
Again th’ Almighty-issu’d his command, 
And bade the fluid firmament expand ; 


26 161,—VvoL. XIV. 








Then circumambient roll’d th’ ethereal s 

To be for worlds a changeless ae 

And God the masses did di 

With proportions fix’d their antiome wide ; 
The cloud-form’d wells he plac’d the earth above, 
To pour the fost’ring fatness of his love ; 

Thus the elastic firmament was fram’d. 

And Heaven was by the mighty builder nam’d. 


The briny waters heard their Lord’s behest, 
Their race commenc’d, and on with vigour press’d, 
Waves —_ by waves ‘their downward course main- 


*Till ail the the hosts their destin’d place had gain’d: 
In earth’s deep concave barr’d on ev'ry side, 
Their placid bosoms undulated wide ; 

Then God, the gather'd waters Seas did call, 
And Earth, He nam’d the dry land of this ball. 


To clothe and beautify the naked earth, 
God, next, call’d vegetation into birth ; 
A grass and herb-form’d variegated robe, 
taneous rose, encircling all the globe. 
tow’ring cedar and the strong-limb’d oak, 
Matur’d at once, their leafy mantles shook ; 
Each kind of tree, with fruit redundant crown’d, 
Its branches bent with tribute to the ground ; 
In richest garments, gay, young earth was dress'd, 
And blushing flow’rs breath’d odours from her breast ; 
Thus, plants and trees omnigenous were rear’d, 
And good, to God's clear view, they all appear’d. 


Two ample lights, t’ illume the earth and sky, 

Jehovah's mandate hung in orbits high, 

For certain seasons, and for days and years, 

He bade them roll in their appointed spheres. 

Tn orient clime, the governor of day, 

Does his bright eye like radiant gold display ; 

His varnish'd chariot drives with kingly grace, 

And runs, rejoicing, his quotidian race ; 

To worlds around his blessings doth impart, 

Of light the fountain, and of life the heart. 

Her smiling countenance of argent light, 

Fair Luna shews, to rule and cheer the night, 

Just like a handmaid on the earth attends, 

With loving-kindness, promptly, man befriends. 

The astral worlds, th’ Almighty also made, 

And thick with suns emboss’d the vast arcade, 

With constellations gemm’d the boundless space, 

And garnish’d it with glory and with grace. 

Thus, hosts of worlds were form’d entire and good, 

And put in motion through infinitude, 
Unerring keep their Maker’s first command, 

And sing the wonders of His forming hand. 


Dartmouth, March 17, 1832. J. M. M. 


—@—— 


AINSWORTH’S ANSWER TO ANACREON’S 
NINETEENTH ODE. 


‘H yi pedawva rive. 


[From the Lansdowne MSS. No. 825, in the 
British Museum.] 


Tue thirsty Earth, when one would think 
Her dusty throat requir’d most drink, 
Just wets her lips, then deals the show’rs 
Among her offspring, Plants and Flow’rs- 
| samy stint themselves, sedately wise, 

ot, drunkard-like, to fall, but rise. 
The sober Sea observes its tides 
oy by the drunken sailors’ sides. 

uious Rivers slide away, 

To pay their tribute to the sea; 

fill, indeed, his flowing cup, 
But their dry sisters drink it up. 
The Sun (who dare without remorse 
Blaspheme his sure and steady course ?) 
Gets home betimes, puts on his cap, 
And sinks into kind Theti’s lap. 
The sober Moon and twinkling | pow’rs, 
Above the region of the show’rs. 
Drink not, but melt, and straight restore 
Vapours exhal’d the day before, 
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In soft and cooling dews made rare, 
Strain’d through th’ alembic of the air. 


Then fill no more my glass, for why, 
When Nature’s sober, should not I, 


Old doting, drunken Teian, why? Fou, 64. 


ESS 


BABYLON. 
Isartan xiv. 4. 


Ox! how art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, 
son of the morning! 

How faded the wreaths on thy brow, thy beautiful 
forehead adorning ! 

Thyself once —— alas! ne’er again to thy 
honours returnin, 

Art sunk to the depthe of the pit, in hell everlast- 
ingly burning. 

Oh! how art thou fallen from heaven, O thou that 
didst weaken the nations! 

How low at the feet of her foe, is she that did 
spread desolations ! 

For the Lord in the day of his wrath, to the pit of 
destruction hath brought her; 

The hand of the victor is weak, and the falchion is 
weary of slaughter. 


The sound of the tabret and harp, and the noise of 
thy viols are ceased ; 

Thy feasts and thy riots are o’er, and the slave from 
his chain is released : 

In the lofty-domed temples of Bel, the beasts of the 
forest are yelling, 

And where lon’s princes have dwelt, ~the 
marsh-loving bittern is dwelling. 


No remnant is left of thy might, to tell future ages 
the story, 

Of riches, and splendour, and strength, that were 
thine in the day of thy glory ; 

For Babel is fallen, is fallen, and o’er her they 
make lamentation, 

“Ah! she that did sit as a queen, for she is no 
longer a nation !” 


How heaved the portals of hell, when thou in thy 
pomp wast descending ; 

How bitterly smiled the kings, who low at thy foot- 
stool were bending : 

“Is this, then, the man who did shake with the 
rod of his anger the nations, 

That feasted himself on our spoils, and gloried in 
our desolations ?” 


The daughter of Zion hath laugh’d, for He who His 
people hath shielded, 

The glittering sword on his thigh, ’gainst thee and 
thy children hath wielded ; 

He trod in his fury, and thee like the light-flitting 
moth hath he crushed, 

And red is the sole of his foot, with the streams in 
thy slaughter that gushed. 


The Lord of Sabaoth hath there, with his terrible 
besom swept o’er thee, 

And quench’d in the darkness of night, the last 
ling’ring ray of thy glory : 

He hath silenc’d each tongue that might tell of thy 
praises, and then who shall tell it? 

It is he who hath spread o’er the cloud of oblivion, 
and who shall dispel it ? 


March 22. >. 0. 


_s 
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CHRIST, THE CHRISTIAN’S HOPE. 


As we tread the dark path through this valley of tears, 
And are seeking a city to come, 
Tis sweet to remember, that days, months, and 


years, 
Will bring us but nearer our home; 
Through the waste of the world, while we travel 


along, 
As a wilderness barren and dry, 
We are cheer’d by the notes of a ad song, 
And revealings of Love from on hi 
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’Tis the soft hand of Jesus incessantly leads 
Thi the dangers of doubt and dismay, 

’Tis his ner of love that waves over our heads, 
*Tis his face that illumines our way; 

’Tis his threatening that awes, 'tis his precept that 


guides, 
*Tis his mercy that beams from above, 
’Tis his death on the cross that salvation provides 
For sinners redeemed by his love! 


He hath said, “ Fear thou not, by the pains I endur’d 
I have paid the great ransom for thee ; 

Believe me, receive me, and pardon secur’d 
Shall set thee eternally free !” 

He hath said—and his promise shali ever remain 
As the sun in the strength of his might, 

Whilst the bright orb of day his fair course shall 


maintain, 
And the moon gild the silence of night. 


As pilgrims on earth, we are looking abroad 
e fair walls of Zion to spy; 
To inhabit with angels the city of God, 
And for ever to Jesus be nigh ! 
Blest Saviour! 'tis only in that holy place 
Where rivers of happiness flow, 
Which thou shalt illume with the light of thy face, 
That thy servants no parting shall know! 


W. P. Sparks. 





Review.— The Georgian Era: Memoirs 
of the most Eminent Persons who have 
flourished in Great Britain from the 
Accession of George I. to the Demise of 
George IV. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 582. Vize- 
telly and Co. London. 1832. 


We iearn, from a note appended to an an- 
nouncement of the second volume, that this 
series is to be comprised in four volumes, 
which will appear at intervals of three 
months each; that they will be illustrated 
respectively with about one hundred and 
fifty portraits on wood; and that, in ad- 
dition to the above, fine medallions on 
steel, of George I. I. III. and IV., will 
form the frontispiece of each volume in suc- 
cession. 

The work itself will comprise biographical 
sketches of the individuals whose counte- 
nances are engraven, together with many 
others, who, in the aggregate, will present 
to the reader nearly all of the mést dis- 
tinguished characters which England has 
produced during this Georgian Era. These 
sketches are divided into classes, which, in 
the volume before us, are arranged in the 
following order:—the Royal family; the 
Pretenders and their adherents ; the Church ; 
the Senate; and Dissenters. The suc- 
ceeding volumes will embrace Military and 
Naval commanders; Judges, Barristers, 
Physicians, Surgeons, Travellers, Voyagers, 
Political Economists, Philosophers, Men of 
Science, Historians, Poets, Artists, and 
Miscellaneous Writers, who have distin- 
guished themselves in any valuable de- 
partment of literature. 

This volume contains memoirs of about 
five hundred individuals ; but, although the 
delineations apply both to their personal 
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and domestic, as well as to their public 
characters, each is comprised within a very 
narrow compass, and yet it is sufficiently 
extended to furnish all the information that 
common purposes can require. The com- 
piler, having selected those only who have 
rendered themselves conspicuous, either by 
superior talents, exalted station, or peculiarity 
of fortune, has always solid materials at 
hand with which to erect his biographical 
edifice. In this compendium, he -has also 
happily seized the more prominent features 
in the life which he portrays; and, on this 
account, he has diffused through his pages 
a degree of interest which subjects so ex- 
alted, and so diversified, are admirably cal- 
culated to ensure. 

Guided by prudence, in his choice of the 
ground on which he takes his stand, the 
editor has wisely avoided a limited enclo- 
sure. Kings, statesmen, heroes, church- 
men, and dissenters, are alike eligible to 
his pages ; and, so far as we have had an 
opportunity of examining his memoirs, they 
appear to have been delineated with an 
impartial hand. In the personal history of 
several individuals with whom we happen 
to be acquainted, we know that the likeness 
has been preserved, and that neither the 
incense of flattery, nor the distortions of cari- 
cature, have been permitted to encroach on 
the dominions of truth. It is a combi- 
nation of the talent and character which 
form our great national picture, through all 
the preceding portions of the Brunswick 
dynasty. 

The anecdotes which are interspersed 
throughout these sketches, are both numer- 
ous and entertaining ; but we have not per- 
ceived any disposition in the compiler to 
associate with wealth and title any spark- 
lings of genius beyond what they had a 
right to claim ; nor to withhold from merit, 
in less exalted stations, a record of those 
mental scintillations which honorary distinc- 
tions can neither annihilate nor confer, 

Carefully, closely, and correctly printed, 
each page of this book is divided into two 
columns, surrounded by fine black lines. 
The type is small, but very distinct; and, 
in each department, the volume is neatly 
put out of hand. It comprises a large as- 
sortment of valuable matter, presented to 
the eye in an attractive form, 

That this work has begun well, no reader 
can fora moment doubt; and if the volume 
now before us may be considered as a fair 
specimen of the three volumes which are to 
follow, (and that it is so, we have no reason 
whatever to doubt,) the Georgian Era will 
be a valuable acquisition to the biographical 
literature of the British nation. 
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Review.— The Ordinances of Religion 
practically illustrated and applied. By 
John Davies, B.D. Chichester. 8vo. 
pp. 308. Hatchard. London. 1832. 

Some time in 1828, Mr. Davies appeared 

before us as the author of a work entitled 

* An Estimate of the Human Mind,” and 

our ordeal in a manner highly credit- 

able to his talents, and to the manner in 
which he has applied them. He now 
comes forth as an advocate for the ordinances 
of religion, as established in our national 
church, of which he is a minister. These 
ordinances he surveys under the following 
general heads; “ Divine Worship, the 
Sabbath, Baptism, and the Lord’s-supper.” 
To each of these he devotes several chap- 
ters, in which the subject is pursued through 
its various ramifications; and the conse- 
quences which may be fairly anticipated 
from the observance or neglect of these or- 
dinances, are forcibly pointed out. 

Viewed in the abstract, the author does 
not consider an observance of these ordi- 
nances essential to salvation, for times, and 
seasons, and circomstances may occur, to 
render their requirements impracticable. 
But, in a country like our own, where life 
and immortality are brought to light by the 
gospel, where the precepts and doctrines of 
revelation are clearly understood, where 
the authority of that revelation is confess- 
edly acknowledged, and where the means 
are at all times attainable, he insists on the 
observance of christian ordinances as an 
indispensable duty. 

The command of God, and not the phi- 
losophical propriety of the thing com- 
manded, is the genuine basis of obedience. 
On this obvious principle, Mr, Davies 
erects his theory; and, having secured a 
permanent foundation, proceeds to analyze 
in their various branches, the duties, privi- 
leges, obligations, and consequences, which 
the ordinances of religion involve. To all 
of these he gives a practical bearing, and 
surveys them in immediate connexion with 
what all will admit to be strictly essential to 
Christian doctrine, experience, and cha- 
racter, 

The general tendency of his arguments is, 
to shew, that a neglect of ordinances implies 
an indifference to the design for which they 
were instituted, and a disregard of the 
spiritual blessings to which they lead. It is 
an indirect impeachment of the divine au- 
thority, and an arrogant assumption of his 
awful prerogative, of dictating what shall, or 
what shall not, command our obedience, 
and submission, 

Examined in these relations, the ordi- 
nances of religion become invested with an 


importance of character, which cannot fail 
to excite the reverence of every serious 
mind. This, Mr. Davies has placed in a 
strong, solemn, and scriptural light. His 
investigations are vigorous and rational ; 
nor are we aware that he has attached to 
the ordinances of religion any greater degree 
of efficacy, or value, than is fully warranted 
by the unerring language of inspiration. 


ee 


Review.— The History and Prospects of 


the Church, from the Creation to the 
Consummation of all things, &c. By 
James Bennett, DD. 12mo. pp. 190. 
Westley. London. 


Ir must be obvious to every person, who 
compares the contracted dimensions of this 
book with the magnitude of the subject on 
which it is written, that very little more 
than a syllabus of historical events can be 
expected in its pages. The matter, how- 
ever, is of the utmost importance to every 
Christian, and to multitudes who have nei- 
ther money to purchase, nor time to read 
more voluminous works, this book will be 
a valuable acquisition. It is a compendiurn 
of ecclesiastical history, that was much 
wanted ; and, by this epitome, Dr. Bennett 
has laid many thousands of all sects and 
parties under lasting obligations. 

The great and leading events which form 
the history of the Old and New Testaments 
are so arranged in consecutive order, that 
one occurrence immediately opens the way 
for another, while the whole is brought 
within such a narrow compass, that every 
thing of importance may, with very little 
trouble, be committed to memory, and there 
laid up for future use. 

The history of the church from the birth 
of Christ down to the Reformation, and 
thence to the present time, is somewhat 
more involved, but its prominent objects 
are placed in so conspicuous a light, that 
these also, in their leading“ particulars, may 
be transplanted in the memory, and thus 
continue the chain of historical events 
unbroken. 

Advancing from the present time, to 
“the consummation of all things,” the 
paths in which we walk become more 
questionable and insecure. In some re- 
spects analogy affords a glimmering light, 
but a still more luminous torch may be 
found in the indications of the times, and 
the changes which are taking place in the 
moral and civil world. The declarations 
of prophecy seem to be the only permanent 
basis on which rational expectation can 
fairly stand. 

It is, however, a most indisputable fact, 
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that prophecy, while announcing the cer- 
tainty of future events, only speaks of them 
in general terms, without exactly specifying 
the time, or declaring the means, of their 
accomplishment. The clouds which rest 
on futurity, appear too dense for any human 
intellect to pierce, so that the finest-spun 
theories are little better than probable con- 
jecture, 

We should not, however, be disposed to 
repress a spirit of inquiry into what may be 
hereafter, provided it be prosecuted with 
that calmness and moderation, which Dr. 
Bennett hag manifested in this part of his 
“ History and Prospects of the Church.” 


le 
Review.—Art in Nature, and Science 
anticipated. By Charles Williams, 


12mo. pp. 334. Westley. London. 1832. 


Turs little volume, though avowedly in- 
tended for children or young persons, pos- 
sesses a much more exalted character, than 
books in general which come under this 
denomination. It contains dialogues on 
various branches of natural history, and 
enlivens the conversations with numerous 
incidents which the instincts of animals 
supply. Historical observations are also 
interspersed, which bring us into the regions 
of art, the imitative or inventive powers of 
man, and the beneficial effects which have 
resulted from the discoveries of science. 
All these topics, are, however, so pleasingly 
introduced, that instruction is taught to 
furnish amusement, without compromising 
its own dignity, or withholding the lessons 
it intended to communicate. 

We perceive no reason why books of 
this description might not be introduced 
to supplant many foolish compositions, 
with which our nurseries now abound. 
There can be no more difficulty in deriving 
amusement from a rational than from an 
irrational source, and if in early years this 
plan were adopted, Cock Robin might 
take wing and fly away. Beasts, reptiles, 
and insects, fishes, birds, and worms, fur- 
nish an inexhaustible variety, which might 
be rendered perfectly intelligible to the 
youthful mind; and the anecdotes with 
which the history of each species abounds, 
are far more remarkable and entertaining 
than any thing which fiction can invent. 

The philosophy of instinct is certainly a 
very instructive study. In the simple dic- 
tates of nature, we perceive the fundamental 
principles of art. To bring these before 
the eyes of admiring youth, was the great 
object at which this author aimed ; and in 
this his exertions have been crowned with 
a successful issue, 


Review.—TIilustrations of the Vaudois in 
a Series of Views. Engraved by Edward 
Finden, from Drawings by H. Dyke 
Ackland, Esq., accompanied with De- 
scriptions, 8vo. p.34. Tilt, London, 


Tue name and history of the Vaudois will 
never be obliterated from the records of 
Christianity, Inhabiting from time imme- 
morial the beautiful valleys of Lucerne, 
Perouse, and Montin, they retained among 
themselves the pure principles of the gospel, 
while the great mass of professors degene- 
rated into superstition and papal idolatry, 
and cherished those seeds which, in after 
years, produced the Reformation, In glanc- 
ing over the transactions which have marked 
their career, we behold on the one hand 
the bloody spirit of papal tyranny exerted 
to extirpate them from the face of the earth, 
and on the other the most invincible courage 
and perseverance, supported by the provi- 
dence of God in a manner bordering on the 
miraculous, and rendered triumphant over 
every difficulty. 

In some introductory pages, a transient 
historical outline of this remarkable people 
is given, but historical detail is not the sub- 
ject of the present volume. Of the romantic 
scenery with which the mountains and val- 
leys inhabited by these heroic Christians 
abound, and which has been an object of 
admiration to every traveller; it furnishes 
twelve views drawn with ‘inimitable care, 
and executed in a style of beauty for which 
the name of Finden is a sufficient voucher, 

The letter-press connected with these 
views does little more than describe the 
subjects of the plates, interspersed with occa- 
sional incidents, which have occurred on 
or near the spot, to render it ever memo- 
rable. 

To those who are in love with the wild 
simplicities and sublimities ofnature,whether 
elevated on her mountains, secluded in her 
valleys, or stretched on her plains, these 
engravings will present indescribable charms. 
A map exhibiting the whole face of this 
romantic district, is prefixed to the volume, 
which contains stout and beautiful paper, 
and is finished in a style of neatness for 
which the present period will long be re- 
markable. 

a 
Review.— The Druid, a Tragedy, in Five 

Acts ; with Notes on the Antiquities and 

early History of Ireland, By Thomas 

Cromwell, Author of “ Oliver Cromwell 

and his Times,” &c. 8vo. pp. 158. 

Sherwood, London. 1832. 


We are informed in a preface, that the 
subject of this tragedy is the fall—the final 
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fall—of Druidism in Ireland, in the fifth 
century. This simple declaration opens at 
one glance the grand outline of this drama ; 
and it is easy to conceive that great and 
severe must have been the struggle between 
Druidism and Christianity, the former sup- 
ported by the authority of its priests, and 
the long-established attachment and super- 
stition of its votaries, and the latter enforced 
by the awful sanctions of revelation, which 
— the overthrow of idolatry and its 

loody rites. By the Archdruid and his 
friends, the advocates of Christianity were 
considered as theological invaders, attempt- 
ing to overthrow their sacred altars, destroy 
their mystic groves, and annihilate their 
order; while in the eyes of the Christians 
the system of Druidism was doomed to 
perish, and they considered themselves as 
instruments in the hands of the Almighty 
to effect its final overthrow. 

The area thus spread before us, furnishes 
ample room for many agents and characters 
to appear and perform their parts, on the 
theatre of conflict, and enables the author 
to introduce episodes, incidents, dangers, 
disappointments, and alternations of suc- 
cesses and defeats, to keep expectation on 
the alert, and to diffuse a vigorous interest 
throughout the acts and scenes, until the 
final catastrophe brings the tragic narrative 
to its termination. 

All these vicissitudes of fortune, and 
variations of purpose, the author manages 
with commendable dexterity, but we do 
not conceive the speeches of either party to 
contain that dignity of sentiment, or spark- 
ling of mental energy, which we may fairly 
rg the great occasion would suggest. 

n the language of the Archdruid and his 
associates, we find little of that mysterious 
solemnity, that gloomy obscurity, which 
characterized the philosophy of their order, 
and the observance of their rites;.and in 
that of the Christians, we discover a smaller 
portion of that amiable spirit and bright 
developement of the superior excellencies 
which distinguish this exalted system, than 
might be both expected and desired. 

commotions and transitions, on the 
contrary, are introduced and sustained with 
much animation; and death frequently ap- 
pears disappointed of his victims by unex- 
pected means, when apparently within his 
grasp. Many of the dialogues are also 
supported with much vigour, and display, in 
their various evolutions, haughtiness, dupli- 
city, treachery, and meditated revenge ; and 
these in their turn give place to plots, cun- 
trivances, and’ the stratagems of war. In 
the management of these, the author has 
been far more successful than in giving dis- 


tinct and luminous views of the contrasted 
sentiments on Druidism and Christianity 
embraced by the contending parties. 

Upwards of forty pages at the conclusion 
are filled with notes of an explanatory and 
historical nature. These tend to illustrate 
many passages in the tragedy, which allude 
to customs and institutions at present obso- 
lete, or preserved only in some scattered 
memorials, of which the origin and meaning 
are lost, but which were at the above period 
both intelligible and important, 

On the whole, it is a highly respectable 
tragedy, rendered interesting by the mate- 
rials of which it is composed, but still more 
so by the magic of the author’s painting. 

——_~——— 


Review.—My Old Portfolio, or Tales 
and Sketches. By Henry Glassford 
Bell. 8vo. pp. 320. Smith Elder, & Co. 
London. 1832. 


To our diversity of tastes, habits of reflec- 
tion, and modes of thinking, we can scarcely 
set any bounds; yet in all their varieties, 
literature seems to keep pace with the mul- 
tiplicity of demand, and, in some form or 
other, is always ready to furnish increasing 
hunger with its expected gratification, So 
far as this appetite, and, this supply, are 
kept within the bounds of moderation, the 
friends of virtue have little reason to com- 
plain ; but when the cravings of a vitiated 
mind, dissatisfied with what the gardens of 
morality furnish, wander on forbidden 
ground, the means of indulgence are not 
less criminal than the spirit is depraved, 
that can urge a requisition which virtue dis- 
dains to sanction. 

It has been said, that we live in an age of 
light reading; and if any doubt should be 
entertained of its truth, this volume may 
be adduced as an evidence to support the 
charge. In some of its tales, imagination 
seems to have been transformed into a 
pegasus, which has carried the author 
through the regions of romance, where he 
roams at large among the marvellous and 
improbable, and ee to triumph in 
setting credulity at defiance. 

In some of his sketches, however, he has 
copied reality with a faithful hand, and 
traced with minute accuracy the internal 
workings of hope and fear, of vanity and 
disappointment, of anticipation and regret. 

“ The incipient author” is full of well-deli- 
neated humour. The workings of ambition 
in “the young aspirant after fame, are well 
depicted, and the unexpected barriers 
which obstruct his progress, are pencilled 
out with equal fidelity and care. e story 
of “ Dicky Cross” is full of horror. “ History 
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of the rise and progress of a small volume 
of poems,"with some account of their de- 
cline and fall,” is highly amusing, and we 
feel half inclined to think, that many a 
modern poet, on perusing it, will be ready 
to exclaim, “ I suspect that in this sketch, 
the author of the Old Portfolio had his eye 
fixed on me.” “The two sides of the 
wc a is a respectable imitation of Dr. 
‘ranklin’s whistle ; and the lessons, which 
it teaches, may, if duly improved, be found 
instructive in every department of life. 

But we have neither time nor inclination 
to particularize all these tales. Some have 
truth for their basis, others are so obscured 
by the appendages of art, that their origin, 
import, and application, cannot easily be 
ascertained, while another class must claim 
fancy for their parent, and imagination 
must supply the atmosphere in which they 
breathe. 

That all these tales furnish amusement 
no one acquainted with them can for a 
moment doubt; and although several among 
them commit the most glaring outrages on 
probability, the author must be acquitted of 
any attempt to undermine the foundations 
of virtue, to render religion contemptible, 
or moral principle questionable or insecure. 
On the contrary, many of the sketches 
Satirize with much pungency some of the 
prevailing follies of the age; and it is 
pleasing to add, that this is not done ina 
way better calculated to invite imitation 
than to deter from practice, but in such a 
manner as to exhibit a picture, on which 
nothing but frivolity can look with admi- 
ration. 


———————— 


Review.— The Shakspearian Dictionary, 
Sorming a general Index to all the Popu- 
lar Expressions, and most striking Pas- 
sages in the Works of Shakspeare, &c. 
Sc. By Thomas Dolby, 12mo. pp. 372. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., London, 1832. 


In some respects, this volume is, to the 
works of Shakspeare, what a Concordance is 
to the Bible. In others, however, it is very 
different ; for while the Concordance refers 
to the same word, in its various occurrences, 
this refers to subjects, alphabetically ar- 
ranged under heads that are almost innu- 
merable, together with the expressions, 
both in prose and verse, that are scattered 
through the writings of this immortal bard. 
In the margin of each page we are referred 
to the play, the act, the scene, in which the 
topic is introduced in its various combina- 
nations ; and occasionally directed to titles, 
which are nearly synonymous, for further 
expression and elucidation. 


So far as this work extends, it will be 
found of considerable assistance to the ad- 
mirers of our great dramatist, but numerous 
passages that might be added, are permitted 
to repose in silence, and very many import- 
ant topics remain unmentioned and un- 
touched. To have introduced more, the 
author indeed, must have extended his re- 
searches far beyond the limits of this vo- 
lume, but this we conceive would have 
been more than compensated, by the nearer 
approximation to completion, which his 
labour would then have assumed. 

It will readily be admitted, so profusely 
does the bard of Avon abound in beauties, 
that, to transplant them all, would be to 
publish a new edition of his works. Yet 
we cannot but think, that many passages 
have been omitted, which, from their pro- 
minent character, exalted sentiment, and 
intrinsic poetical excellence, were highly 
deserving of a place in this volume. It will 
be obvious from these remarks, that we do 
not blame the author for any thing he has 
done, but regret that he has not done more. 
We accuse him of omissions, not of errors, 
for so far as this general index extends, its 
value cannot fail to ensure due appreciation. 


——<———— 


Review. — The Theological Library.— 
No.1. Life of Wiclif, by Charles Webb 
Le Bas, M.A. 12mo. pp. 470. Riving- 
ton. London. 1832. 


Turs volume is the commencement of a 
series, the exact limits of which are not 
specifically announced. Several subjects, 
however, are named for the succeeding 
volumes, such as, the Lives of British 
Divines; the Consistency of the whole 
scheme of Revelation with Itself and with 
Reason ; the History of the Inquisition ; the 
History of the Principal Councils ; Lives of 
the Continental Reformers ; the latter Days 
of the Jewish Polity ; History of the Church 
in Ireland ; History of the Reformed Religion 
in France; Illustration of Eastern Manners; 
Scripture Phraseology, &c.; History of 
Sects ; Sketch-of the History of Liturgies ; 
History of the Church in Scotland; the 
Life of Grotius. From this transient survey 
of the promised land, we may gather, that 
if it does not flow with milk and honey, it 
presents an ample field, rich in vineyards 
and olive gardens, from which the indus- 
trious reaper will gather a valuable harvest. 
In the Life of Wiclif, which is the subject 
of this volume, but little original matter is 
to be found, nor was much reasonably to be 
expected. The character of this parent of 
the Reformers was too conspicuous to be 
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overlooked by the biographers of his day, 
and the triumphs of the Reformation which 
succeeded, in the sixteenth century, rather 
illuminated than eclipsed the splendour of 
his name. In succeeding periods, every 
wecord connected with his writings or his 
exertions, has been minutely examined ; 
and the result of inquiry already before the 
world has left very little, that is new, to 
enrich the biography of this venerable man. 

The industrious author of the present 
volume, availing himself of the researches of 
his predecessors. and of his own personal 
acquaintance with the writings of Wiclif, 
has concentrated in * No. I. of the Theolo- 
gical Library,” all the information which 
the incidents of his eventful life, and the 
diversity of his writings, can supply. It 
gives a frightful picture of the times in 
which this venerable Reformer lived, “* when 
abstinence from blasphemies was deemed 
one sure symptom of Lollardy,” and repre- 
sents him almost like Milton's Abdiel, 

“ Among the faithless, faithful only he; 

Among innumerable false, unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified. 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal; 

Nor number, nor example, with him wrought, 

To swerve from truth, or change his constant 
mind, 

Though single.” 

A beautifully engraved portrait of Wiclif 
is prefixed to this volume ; a volume, which, 
embodying all that research can furnish or 
yeason require, is every way deserving the 
decoration it has received, and the patron- 
age it expects. 

—@——— 


Review.—The New Bath Guide; or, 
Memoirs of the **** Family, in a series 
of Poetical Epistles. By Christopher 
Anstey, Esq. 8v0. pp. 252. Washbourne, 
London, 1832. 


Tats work having been more than half a 
. century before the world, is so well known, 
that little needs to be said, either of its 
merits or defects. More than twenty edi- 
tions, from its first appearance, have thrown 
their copies into circulation, but its fame 
still remains undiminished, and will proba- 
bly continue so, until genuine humour shall 
cease to charm, and Bath shall no longer be 
visited with invalids. 

The series of poetical epistles, of which 
this volume consists, are light, playful, and 
entertaining; familiar in expression, yet 
not grovelling in sentiment, abounding in 
strokes of humour, and pungent remarks, 
of which every reader can perceive the force 
and application. The freaks and fancies, 
mad schemes, and imaginary illness, of mul- 
titudes who frequent this city, are deli- 
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neated with a masterly hand; while the 
fraternity descended from A®sculapius, and 
pretending to cure every complaint, although 
their patients are daily dropping into the 
grave, are portrayed with a more than ordi- 
nary degree of satirical humour. 

In addition to the poet’s pen, the cele- 
brated George Cruikshank has lent his 
magic pencil to ornament the present edi- 
tion; and, in the combination of sedan- 
chairs, doctors, patients, physic, hairdressers, 
routes, gambling, description, and pictoral 
representation, a very curious medley ap- 
pears to court our attention, and excite our 
risible muscles. Taken altogether, it is as 
comic a scene as can well be imagined ; and 
those who honour this fashionable watering 
place with their presence, on taking a gene- 
ral survey of its characters, associations, and 
grouping, must acknowledge that the fea- 
tures and likeness are admirably pre- 
served, 

With this edition of the New Bath 
Guide, a biographical, and topographical 
preface, is presented to the reader, includ- 
ing anecdotal annotations, by Mr. John 
Britton, F.S.A., whose intimate acquaint- 
ance with architectural antiquities has 
rendered his name familiar to every friend 
of topographical research. His essay on the 
life and writings of the author, with re- 
marks on Bath, communicates much inte- 
resting information ; and his annotations, 
and historical observations, by elucidating 
events connected with times and circum- 
stances, will give additional zest to the inci- 
dents recorded in the poetical epistles which 
follow. 

—@—— 


Review.— Nights of the Round Table, 
or Stories of Aunt Jane and her Friends, 
12mo. pp. 338. Simpkin § Co. London. 
1832. 


Wuaterver resemblance, in sound, the title 
of this book may bear to the renowned 
Arthur, his Knights of the Round Table, 
and the days of chivalry, we can most sin- 
cerely assure the reader, that there is none 
in reality. This is a Round Table which 
some industrious ladies are supposed to 
encircle, where, while plying their needles, 
they beguile the night with the stories 
which are here presented for our perusal, 
By whom these tales were written, we 
are not expressly told, any further, than 
that they are by “the author of ‘The Di- 
versions of Hollycot,’ ‘Clan-Albin,’ ‘ Eli- 
zabeth De Brace,’ &c.&c.” with which 
books, the writer presumes, every reader 
must be intimately acquainted. It is added 
in the title-page, that this is the first series, 
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and immediately afterwards we learn that 
a second is near at hand, and that it will 
contain “The Quaker Family, or Modes 
of Discipline ; The two Scottish Williams ; 
and The Little Ferryman.” The first vo- 
lume comprises seven tales, which bear the 
following titles: “When I was a Little 
Girl; the Spitalfield’s Widow; the Royal 
Chapel of Windsor ; the Magic Lantern ; 
the Curate’s Tale; Fashion and Personal 
Ornaments ; and High Life.” 

There is nothing in these tales of a very 
romantic nature, but every reader will per- 
ceive that they have been manufactured for 
the occasion. They contain no incidents 
which real life may not be supposed to 
supply ; and yet, perhaps, it will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to find any one individual 
in whom the whole have ever been actually 
concentrated. The author appears to have 
summoned for inspection a great variety of 
characters, from which has been selected 
such features and portions, as were best 
adapted to the tale. These are ingeniously 
combined, and exhibited as the production 
of actual life. This in the abstract may be 
literally correct, but, in descending to indi- 
viduality, fiction will be found to supply 
the place of fact. 

In the morals of these tales we find 
nothing particularly objectionable, nor have 
we discovered any thing to command pro- 
found admiration. They spring up in what 
may be called the atmosphere of fashion- 
able society, life, and amusements, and 
teach us more about theatres than churches, 
more concerning actors than ministers, 
while personal ornaments appear of higher 
importance than mental acquisitions. 

We, however, readily allow that these 
stories contain nothing to offend the ear of 
female chastity, nothing to raise a blush, of 
which modesty must bear the expense. Yet 
we cannot avoid thinking, that an accommo- 
dating laxity too frequently displays its per- 
vading power, and that the standard of 
excellence is erected with much convenience 
for those whom these tales will chiefly 
amuse. 

I 


Review.—A Description of a singular 
Aboriginal Race, inhabiting the Summit 
of the Neilgherry Hills or Blue Moun- 
tains of Coimbatoor, in the Southern 
Peninsula of India. By Captain Henry 
Harkness, of the Madras Army. 8vo. 
pp. 180. Smith, Elder, & Co., London. 
1832. 

Turs volume is in every respect Oriental in 

its character. The country, including its 
ountains, its valleys, its passes, and all its 
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vegetable productions, claim a natural rela- 
tionship to each other; and the numerous 
tribes of wild animals, which inhabit these 
territories, seem to say in language that 
cannot be mistaken— It was India that 
gave us birth.” If we turn to the aboriginal 
race, whose persons, manners, modes of life, 
and prevailing characteristics, the author has 
minutely described, the Asiatic likeness is 
strikingly portrayed. They seem, indeed, 
to be distinct in appearance’ and peculiari- 
ties from the surrounding tribes, and to live 
as remote from the influence of example, as 
from all intercourse with merchants and tra- 
vellers, through whom they might become 
known to the nations of Europe. 

The appearance of these people, whom 
the author calls Tudas, he describes as very 
prepossessing, being generally above the 
common height, athletic, well-made, with 
bold, open, and expressive countenances, 
which denote them to be of a different race 
to their neighbours. On their heads they 
never wear any covering, whatever may be 
the state of the weather, but their hair grows 
to an equal length of six or seven inches, 
parted from the crown, and formed into 
natural bushy circlets, which, at a little dis- 
tance, resembles an artificial decoration. 
With a large, full, and speaking eye, a 
Roman nose, fine teeth, and a pleasing 
contour, having occasionally the appearance 
of great gravity, but ever ready to melt into 
the expression of cheerfulness and good hu- 
mour, they are prominently distinguished 
from all the other known inhabitants of 
India, 

In describing their persons, habitations, 
employment, intercourse with. others, dress, 
modes of life, marriage ceremonies, funeral 
rites, and superstitious observances, the au- 
thor has been very minute. Nothing that 
can be deemed necessary to the illustration 
of their customs, development of character, 
or elucidation of their local peculiarities, 
has escaped his notice. The whole volume 
is an extended picture of an aboriginal race, 
abounding in features of originality, and 
drawn with a commanding péncil. 

From the description given, it appears 
that the manners of the Tudas are very 
simple and patriarchal. To the grosser 
vices which dishonour more enlarged and 
refined communities, they seem to be entire 
strangers. The glory of murdering their 
fellow-creatures, under the deceitful name 
of war, they leave to civilized man, being 
content, in bequeathing to posterity their 
native mountains, unstained with human 
blood. Of theft they have never been 
known to be guilty, nor does it appear that 
they are ever haunted with any suspicion of 
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such a vice. Hence, we are told, that they 
have no sage of defence, and no fasten- 
ing to their dwellings sufficient to exclude 
the nightly plunderer. On this branch of 
their moral character, Mr. Harkness makes 
the following observations, 

“T never saw a people, civilized or uncivilized, 
who seemed to have a more religious respect for the 
rights of themselves and others. This feeling is 
taught to their children from the tenderest age. 
The curiosity of the men, as well as of the women, 
was strongly excited by the numberless things they 
saw about our persons, or in our dwellings, all being 
new and wonderful to them; and they have fre- 
quently been in my rooms, during the absence of 
myself and servants, without my ever missing the 
smallest article.”—>p. 18. 

But while the author thus exonerates them 
from the charge of dishonesty, and that of 
inflicting on each other the miseries of war, 
he does not dress them in the garb of per- 
fection. 

“We must not, however,” he observes, “ picture 
to ourselves a scene of Utopian felicity, or suppose 
them altogether strangers to the passions and vices 
incident to human nature. They call falsehood one 
of the worst of vices, and they have a temple dedi- 
cated to Truth; but I fear that both the temple and 
its object are but too often forgotten. Report also 
speaks of their following some barbarous customs, 
particularly that of infanticide.”—p. 17, 18. 

On the origin and source of this singular 
race, no light whatever is thrown; even con- 
jecture is silent on these points; and, per- 
haps, all inquiry is useless, where no hope 
of information can be rationally entertained. 
They appear to be an isolated branch of the 
great human family, that, from time imme- 
morial, had taken up an abode among the 
mountains of India; and future researches 
may probably bring to light many more, 
that European travellers have never yet 
discovered. 

Of these Tudas, the account given by 
Mr. Harkness is full of lively interest; se- 
veral plates delineate their persons, scenery, 
and abodes; and to every reader who de- 
lights in contemplating the human character 
in all its branches, this volume will be found 
both pleasing and instructive. 


ee ee 
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1. The Phenomena of Nature fami- 
liarly explained, translated from the Ger- 
man of Wilhelm Von Tiirk, (Wilson, Lon- 
don,) is chiefly intended for the use of 
schools ; and we may add, that many per- 
sons who are not avowed pupils of any 
particular seminary, might peruse its pages 
with considerable advantage. It is a book 
which, within a narrow compass, lays open 
the great arcanum of nature, running 
through her elements, and distinguishing 
her yarieties. It is a familiar treatise of 


experimental philosophy, with which we 
have been so highly pleased, as to give it 
our most cordial recommendation. 

2. The Eighth Report of the Commit- 
tee of the Society for the Improvement of 
Prison Discipline, §c., (Arch, London,) 
with the genuine spirit caught from the im- 
mortal Howard, conducts us through the 
gaols of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
to survey the accommodations of their 
wretched inmates, and then takes us into 
foreign countries, to contemplate, in places 
of confinement, the melancholy association 
of misery and crime. In this volume, a 
general view is presented to the reader, of 
prisons, discipline, punishment, and the 
means adopted to reclaim offenders, and to 
prevent delinquency. On the one hand, it 
shows the depravity of human nature in the 
criminals; and on the other, the benevolence 
of those who are solicitous for the welfare 
of their fellow-creatures. 

3. Punishment of Death, &c., (Harvey, 
London,) is a collection of admirable 
articles, on the severity of our criminal 
code; and the chief object of their pub- 
lication is, to awaken public attention to 
a subject in which the honour of our nation, 
the feelings of humanity, and the dictates 
religion are so deeply involved. Public 
attention, when awakened, if followed by 
an unequivocal expression of it, may call 
forth legislative interference, which will, ulti- 
mately, so far soften the rigours of punish- 
ment, that England will no longer be a 
disgrace to neighbouring states, nor have it 
said, that her laws, like those of Draco, are 
written in blood. This pamphlet contains 
several powerful appeals to justice, and 
humanity, by some of our more able legis- 
lators, who have shown a laudable anxiety 
to wipe away the sanguinary stain. The 
comparative view of the punishments an- 
nexed to crime in the United States of 
America and England, which Mr. J. 
Sydney Taylor has taken, places our 
country in a disadvantageous light, and 
strongly urges the necessity of revising our 
code of criminal jurisprudence. 

4. Illustrations of the Christian Faith 
and Christian Virtues, drawn from the 
Bible, by M.S. Haynes, (Longman, Lon- 
don,) we*have perused with an eye to the 
design for which they were written, namely, 
“for the heads of families, in their instruc- 
tion of their servants.” The truths illustrated 
are of an obvious description, presenting 
themselves on the surface of life through 
popular argumentation, in language of 
comprehensible simplicity. To. M. S. 
Haynes, whom, we learn from an intro- 
ductory preface, to be a female, we give 
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the fullest credit for purity of intention, 
and for a creditable performance of a task, 
which we hope will not have been executed 
in vain. 

5. Herbert's Country Parson, Church 
Porch, &c., (Washbourne, London,) is a 
little book of sterling excellence, which 
needs only to be known to be universally 
admired. It has been in circulation up- 
wards of two hundred years, and remains 
buoyant even to the present day. If every 
country parson had been such as Herbert 
here describes, and such as he exemplified 
in his life, sectarianism would never have 
assumed its present commanding aspect, 
because the established church would not 
have been disgraced “ with cassock’d hunts- 
men, or with fiddling priests.” 

6. The Spiritual Gleaner, (Seeley, 
London,) contains select passages from 
numerous authors, both of ancient and 
modern times. The extracts thus gleaned 
are pithy and sententious, and many among 
them may be treasured up in the mind as 
axioms of intrinsic value. 

7. The Pilgrim’s Progress, by John 
Bunyan, (Harris, London,) always finds a 
sufficient recommendation in its name, 
This edition appears in an abridged form 
for young persons. It is ornamented with 
many wood engravings, illustrative of the 
events and incidents which occur in the 
allegorical narrative. 

8. Self- Discipline, by Henry Forster 
Burder, D.D., (Westley, London,) is an 
abridgment, by the author, of his own work, 
which some time since appeared in a larger 
form. It relates to self-government, and 
extends to the desires, thoughts, temper, 
tongue, and conduct. For the primary 
authority of what this book inculcates, the 
author appeals to the word of God, but he 
does not altogether neglect ethical principles 
and relations. It is a book that may be 
read with much advantage by a great 
number of religious professors, both young 
and old, 

9, A Sermon delivered at Finsbury Chapel, 
Moorfields, Nov. 22, 1831, by the Rev. J. 
E. Good, (Nisbet, London,) has more im- 
mediately for its object, humanity towards 
the brute creation ; and no person acquainted 
with the cruelties practised in the metro- 
polis on the animal tribes, can think such a 
discourse either ill-timed or misapplied. 
The author enters with spirit into this im- 
portant subject, and adduces specific facts 
which are alike hostile to the laws of God 
and man, and repugnant to the best prin- 
ciples of human nature. We most sincerely 
hope that this able advocate will not be 
suffered to plead in vain. 
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10. A Sermon delivered on the National 
Fastday, by a Clergyman of the Church of 
England, (Longman, London,) enforces 
with commendable vigour this undeniable 
truth, that national crimes will bring down 
national judgments, which timely repent- 
ance can alone avert. This is inferred from 
the history of nations now no more, and 
from repeated appeals to the word of God. 

11. Sin laid on Christ, (Simpkin, Lon- 
don,) is marked No. 1., whence we are led 
to suppose that it is the commencement of 
a series, which bears the strange name of 
**Castorean Tracts,” but beyond this we 
have neither preface nor advertisement to 
guide our conjectures. It moves in the 
track of the old tomahawk-school, and is 
not calculated to produce mach effect on 
any except those who believe in the author’s 
infallibility. 

12. Prayers adapted for a Season of 
Swkness, suggested by the Circumstances of 
1831-2, by J. H. Raven, M.A., (Simp- 
kin, London,) contain many very suitable 
petitions adapted to the occasion mentioned 
in the title. They are few in number, yet 
sufficient to assist, in the discharge of an 
important duty, all those who bow before 
the Almighty with a humble, lowly, peni- 
tent, and obedient heart. 

13. Familiar and Practical Advice to 
Evecutors and Administrators, and Per- 
sons wishing to make their Wills, &c., by 
Arthur J. Powell, Gent., Attorney at 
Law, (Maxwell, London,) is a work, 
that, we doubt not, will be found of great 
utility to numerous persons, in all the 
common walks of life. It contains extracts 
from our laws as they now stand, relative 
to the disposal of property, with various 
remarks on cases that may be presumed 
frequently to occur. The appendix presents 
to the reader several forms of wills, codicils, 
attestations, probates, letters of administra- 
tion, duties, legacies, &c. &c. &c., in all of 
which every member of the community is 
deeply interested. This volume takes a 
wide survey of this very important subject, 
and, with a moderate portion of attention, 
those who examine its contents may avail 
themselves of the useful information which 
it communicates, and adjust the settlement 
of their temporal affairs, without any pro- 
fessional aid beyond what this book sup- 
plies. 

14, Lectures on Carbon, Oxygen, and 
Vitality, the three great Agents in the 
Physical Character of Man, with Remarks 
on the Asiatic Cholera, by George Rees, 
M.D., (Highly, London,) is a well-written 
pamphlet on the topics noticed in the title 
page: It contains upwards of one hundred 
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pages, and -in its various discussions, ad- 
dresses-both the public at large, and those 
who belong exclusively to the medical pro- 
fession: To the former, it presents some 
judicious observations, and wholesome ad- 
vice, respecting the prevailing disease ; and 
thence the lectures diverge into theories and 
opinions, which the latter can alone be pre- 
sumed fully to comprehend. It is evidently 
the product of an enlightened mind, habi- 
tuated to philosophize on the bodily struc- 
ture and varied phenomena of man: 

17. A Sermon preached in Nottingham, 
on March 21, 1832, the Day appointed 
for the General Fast, by W. Pickering, 
(Bennett, Nottingham,) touches on the 
common topics which such occasions natu- 
rally suggest, and the inferences drawn from 
the premises are of the same general cha- 
racter. The author, however, has contrived 
to diffuse an energy throughout his dis- 
course, which renders it far more interesting 
than some others, which date their origin 
from the same day. Of national offences 
he has collected an awful catalogue ; but 
his argument leads to this consolatory con- 
clusion, that judgment may be averted, and 
mercy obtained, if we apply to the source 
which God has provided, in the way of his 
appointment. 

16. Sunday-school Repository, (Sunday- 
school Union Depository, London,) is the 
commencement of a periodical that will be 
devoted to Sunday-school concerns and 
pupils. It contains several useful articles 
which will be interesting to the youthful 
reader, and promises fair to prove beneficial 
to this important class of the community. 

17. A Lecture illustrative of the Archi- 
tecture of the Human Body, Sc. by Henry 
William Dewhurst, (Author, No. 8, Gower- 
Place, Euston-square, London,) comprises 
my sensible and interesting observations, 
delivered in language easily to be compre- 
hended by ordinary capacities. The copy 
before us is announced as belonging to the 
fifth edition, so that the circulation of this 
lecture must have been extensive. 

18. Letter to the Royal Commissioners 
Sor the Visitation of the Colleges in Scot- 
land, by Thomas Chalmers, D.D., (Whit- 
taker, London,) evidently belongs to the 
northern side of the Tweed. In that portion 
of the British Empire, its necessity and ap- 

lication will be felt and acknowledged. 

e should rejoice if the hints and reason- 
ings which it contains, were to produce a 
similar Visitation of the Colleges in Eng- 
land: Few, we believe, will deny that an 
investigation is much wanted, and, if faith- 
fully performed, it is easy to anticipate the 
result. 
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19. Moral Paralysis ; or, the Gambler, 
by Mrs. Barber, (Dennis, London,) is an 
excellent antidote against the baneful vice of 
gambling. It is admirably adapted to guard 
the young, for whom it is chiefly intended: 
The style is simple and elegant, the senti- 
ments are correct and scriptural, and the 
narrative is instructive and attractive: 

20. The Duty and Desirableness of Fre- 
quent Communion with Christ, in the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, in Three 
Discourses, by the Rev. HenryGrey, M.A. 
¥ Edinburgh, (Nisbet, London,) urges this 

uty on scriptural grounds. The author 
points out many spiritual advantages, aris. 
ing from the observance of this ordinance, 
and adduces testimonies from the fathers of 
the church, that in their day it was held in 
high veneration, The neglect, and indiffe- 
rence, observable in many, he traces to the 
spiritual deadness of their souls, and en- 
deavours to rouse them from their lethargy, 
to an examination of their spiritual condi- 
tion. In these discourses, Mr. Grey happily 
tempers zeal with moderation, and argues 
like one deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance, and conclusiveness, of what he ad- 
vances. 

21. Two Letters addressed to the Bishop 
of Salisbury, by William Tiptaft, (Hamil- 
ton, London,) vindicate the conduct of the 
latter, in resigning his living as a church 
minister, and preaching without the pale of 
the establishment ; and expostulate with his 
lordship, who, it appears, had threatened 
him with a prosecution for his transgression 
of canonical law. They display the con- 
scientious rectitude of the author, who is 
willing to risk all ecclesiastical consequences 
for the sake of conscience. 

22. Memoirs of Miss Ann Tomes, late 
of Hackney, by the Rev. F. A.Cox, LL.D., 
accompanied by a Discourse delivered on the 
occasion of her Decease. (Westley, London, ) 
present to the world a pleasing memorial of 
a pious young lady, removed from time to 
eternity, in 1831, at the early age of nine~ 
teen. It appears, from the statements by 
Mr. Cox, that she had been called to seek 
an interest in Christ many years prior to 
her death; and the extracts given from her 
diary evince, that the salvation of her soul 
was always paramount to every other con. 
sideration. In this diary she has recorded 
her various feelings, rejoicings, depression, 
hopes and fears, with much unaffected sim- 
. In nearly every entry, the most 

umiliating thoughts and views are ex- 
pressed of her own unworthiness, and need 
of a Saviour; but her end was the consum- 
mation of christian triumph. The discourse 
subjoined, is suited to the serenely solemn 
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occasion. To every lover of youthful piety 
this memgir will prove a valuable acquisi- 
tion. 

23. Letters from a Mother to a 
Daughter, on her going to School, by Mrs. 
J. A, Sargant, (Whittaker, London,) ap- 
pear before us in a fourth edition, which 
furnishes strong presumptive evidence that 
they have been favourably received by the 
public. They point out the duties of the 
female pupil towards her Maker, her govern- 
ess, her school-fellows, and herself. The 
admonitions are kind, numerous, intelligent, 
and prudent, well worthy of being adopted 
by every young lady, thus circumstanced, 
into whose hands they may happen to fall ; 
and on her going to school, this little vo- 
lume, bound in silk, with gilt-edge paper, 
will be a handsome present. 

24. Poems, chiefly Religious, by Jacques, 
(Marechall, London,) might have gained the 
author credit in his own family, but the 
public will award him few additional 
laurels, To their moral character, and ten- 
dency, we readily bear our testimony ; but, 
in poetry, we expect to find some sparklings 
thought, and displays of mental energy, 
which these compositions do not furnish. 

25. An Ark for all God's Noahs, in a 
gloomy, stormy Day, §c.,(Society for promot- 
ing Religious Knowledge, London,) carries 
the stamp of antiquity in the quaintness of its 
title, Its author was Thomas Brooks, and 
its first appearance was in 1662. It bears 
evident remarks of that sterling piety, and 
intellectual vigour, which distinguished the 
divines of the seventeenth century. 


PETER JONES IN ENGLAND. 


Tue following extracts from a letter written 
by Peter Jones, whose original name was 
Kahkewaquonaby, a chief of the Chippeway 
Indians in British America, to the editor of 
the Christian Guardian Newspaper, pub- 
lished in Canada, will be perused with 
interest and amusement by many of our 
readers. They will perceive from this 
reverberating echo of his sentiments, the 
estimation in which we are held by this 
unsophisticated observer of English manners 
and modes of life. 
** London, England, Dec. 30th, 1831. 


“My Dear Brother,—I take up my pen for the 
purpose of sending you alittle paper talk that you 
may know how I am, and what I have seen in this 
land of light. Iam happy to inform you that my 
health is much improved since I wrote to you last, 
fox which I desire to thank our heavenly Father, 
from whom cometh every good and perfect gift. 
E rejoice also to state, that my soul still follows hard 
after the Good Spirit, in whose service I find much 
joy and comfort in my heart, while wandering in a 
foreign land, and in the midst of strangers—stran- 
gers they are in one sense, but brothers and sisters 
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in Christ,for such they have been to me ever since 
1 landed upon their shore. 

“T have visited many cities and towns in this 
country, for the purpose of attending Missionary 
meetings; and I am happy to say, that all who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ have received me and my 
talk with open arms, and their hearts have been 
made very glad when they heard of the conversion 
of my poor perishing countrymen in the woods of 
Canada. 

“The British and Foreign Bible Society have 
printed a thousand copies of the translation of the 
Gospel of St. John into the Chippeway language, 
which will be forwarded to Canada early in the 
spring. I have made arrangements with this 
Society to proceed on in translating the Gospel of 
St. Luke, the Acts, and some of the Epistles, into 
the Chippeway. 

“T have thought you would be glad to hear my 
remarks, as an Indian traveller, on the customs 
and manners of the English people, and therefore 
send you the following brief remarks, made from 
actual observation :—The English in general are a 
noble, generous-minded people—free to act, and 
free to think—they very much pride themselves in 
their civil and religious privileges, in their learn- 
ing, generosity, manufacture, and commerce, and 
they think that no other nation is equal with them 
in respect to these things. I have found them very 
open and friendly, always ready to relieve the wants 
of the poor and needy when properly brought before 
them. No nation, I think, can be more fond of 
novelties or new things than the English are; they 
will gaze and look upon a foreigner as if he had 
just dropped down from the moon; and I have 
often been amused in seeing what a large number 
of people, a monkey riding upon a dog will collect 
in the streets of London where such things may be 
seen almost every day. When my Indian name 
(Kahkewaquonaby) is annonneed to attend any 
public meeting, so great is their curiosity, that the 
place is always sure to be filled; and it would be 
the same if notice was given that a man with his 
toes in his mouth would address a congregation in 
such a place and on such a day; the place without 
fail would be filled with English hearers. They 
are truly industrious, and in general very honest 
and upright in their dealings. Their close atten~ 
tion to business, I think, rather carries them too 
much to a worldly-mindedness, and hence many 
forget to think about their souls and their God, 
and are entirely swallowed up in the cares of the 
world—their motto seems to be, ‘‘ Money, money, 
get money—get rich, and be a gentleman.” With 
this sentiment they.all fly about in every direction 
like a swarm of bees in search of that treasure 
which lies so near their hearts. This remark refers 
more particularly to the men of the world, and of 
such there are notafew. The English are ve 
fond of good living, and many who live on roanbed 
beef, plum-pudding, and turtle soup, get very fat 
and round as a toad. Roasted beef to an English- 
man is as sweet as bear's meat is to an eld Indian 
hunter, and plum-pudding as a beaver’s tail. 

“ They eat four times in a day—breakfast at 8 or 
9 in the morning, which consists of coffee or tea, 
with bread and butter, and sometimes a little fried 
bacon, fish or eggs.—Dinner at about 2 p.m. when 
every thing that is good and strong, is spread before 
the eater, and winds up with fruit, nuts, and a few 
glasses of wine. Tea at 6 in the evening with 
bread and butter, and sometimes a little sweet 
cakes—supper at about 9 or 10, when the leavings 
of the dinner again make their appearance, and 
upon which John Bull makes a sound, hearty meal 
to go to bed upon at midnight. The fashion in dress 
varies and changes so often that I am unable to 
describe it—I will only say, that the ladies of fashion 
wear very curious bonnets, which look something 
like a farmer’s scoop shovel, and when they walk 
in the tiptoe style, they put me in mind of the little 
snipes that run along the shores of the lakes and 
rivers in Canada. They also wear sleeves as big as 
bushel bags, which make them appear as if they 
had three bodies with one head. Yet with ail their 
big bonnets and sleeves, the English ladies, I think, 
are the best of women. 
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“If you should see any of my Indian brethren, I 
Christ 


and brethren in Upper Canada. We expect to 
leave England for America about the month of 
May next.” 

When the above letter was written, it is 
scarcely probable that Mr. Jones had any 
idea of its ever being returned’ to England 
in print, before he bade adieu to the coun- 
try. It is therefore just to infer, that in 
this epistle his real and unvarnished senti- 
ments are fairly expressed. At many pub- 
lic meetings, the editor has heard him 
with much pleasure; and perhaps few 
speakers ever excited, in a listening au- 
dience, a more intense or lively interest. 
The time of his departure, we apprehend is 
now nearly at hand; but we feel assured, 
that when the intervention of the Atlantic 
shall separate him from our view, he will 
be remembered with the utmost respect by 
the multitudes whom he delighted with 
his talk. 


a 
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PETITION FROM THE COVENTRY SOCIETY, 
FOR THE ABOLITION OF HUMAN SACRI- 
FICES IN INDIA. 


Tue following Petition, relative to the ob- 
ject of the Society’s labours, lately presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, may form a 
specimen for adoption, by the friends of 
India in various parts of the United King- 
dom. To this important subject, we hope 
the friends of humanity will conscientiously 
attend, as the affairs of India will speedily 
be brought before the British Legislature. 

“ The humble Petition of the Inhabitants 

of the City of Coventry, 

“ Sheweth,—That ~vhile your petitioners 
Jearn, with the greatest satisfaction, that ef- 
fective measures have been taken to abolish 
the unnatural practice of burning, and bury- 
ing alive, Hindoo widows, in British India, 
they regret the continuance of female In- 
fanticide in Western Hindostan, and in some 
parts of the Bengal Presidency ; the Exposure 
of the aged and sick, on the banks of the 
Ganges ; that Pilgrimages to certain temples 
in India, are made sources of revenue to the 
Hon. East India Company’s Government ; 
and that, by laws and usages, now existing 
in India, converts to Christianity lose the 
right of inheriting hereditary property. 

“That it further appears to your peti- 
tioners, that as the Suttee has been abo- 
lished, as an infraction of the inviolable 
prince oF of justice and humanity, in unison 
with the sentiments of the great majority of 
the most intelligent of the Hindoos, both 
ancient and modern, the other evils in India, 
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here adverted to, are also conceived to be 
contrary to those principles; and that the 
extent to which they prevail imperiously 
calls for the attention of a humane and 
Christian Government. 

“That according to the statements of 
the philanthropic Colonel Walker, contained 
in the Parliamentary Papers on Infanticide, 
3,000 female infants annually perish, the 
victims of this unnatural practice; and re- 
cent information shews, from ‘the dispro- 
portionate number of females still existing, 
that, although this practice may be some~- 
what subdued, it is still far from being re- 
linquished.’ 

“That hundreds of infirm and sick per- 
sons are every year exposed upon the banks 
of the Ganges, and no inquisition is made 
for their blood. 

“ That at the temple of Juggernaut, and 
at Gya, Allahabad, and Tripetty, near Ma- 
dras, the British authorities receive consider- 
able sums of money, the gain of connection 
with idolatry ; that at Juggernaut a premium 
is actually received by the pundahs, who 
collect the pilgrims, by which the celebrity 
and sanguinary nature of idolatry are greatly 
increased ; and that by the state of Hindoo 
law, affecting the hereditary property of con- 
verts to Christianity, the civilization and 
evangelization of British India are greatly 
retarded. 

“« That your petitioners, deeply impressed 
with the state of their fellow subjects in 
British India and China, earnestly implore 
your Honourable House to adopt such 
measures as may speedily abolish the mur- 
der of infants ; the exposure of the sick and 
infirm under the semblance of religion; the 
pernicious connection of Britain with idola- 
try; and the revision of those laws which 
prevent Hindoo Christians from fully enjoy- 
ing their civil and religious rights; and thus 
remove the stigma which attaches to our 
national character by tacitly sanctioning and 
perpetuating these evils; and that whatever 
regulations it may be expedient to adopt at 
the present period, for the future intercourse 
of British subjects with China, no steps may 
be taken which shall in any way prevent 
Christians, of every denomination, from di- 
recting their benevolent attention to the in- 
troduction of Christianity in that idolatrous 
empire. 

“ And your petitioners shall ever pray.’ 





GLEANINGS. 


Mortality.—Since the opening of St. John’s Chapel 
burial-ground, Regent's Park, which took place in 
June, 1814, there are entries in the register of burials 
of no less than 40,341 interments, which, with a very 
few exceptions, were of residents in Marylebone 
only; m —~ ag the average 2,373 funerals a year. 
Or 45 per week. This number is exclusive of the o! 
burial ground, or those taken out of the parish. 








Loa 
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New Ink.—Berzelius, in his of vanadium, 
states, that the vanadate of ammonia, when mixed with 
an infusion of galls, forms a black liquid, which is 
the best writing ink that can be used ; it requires but 
a small quantity of the salt, and the writing obtained 
is perfectly black. Acids render it blue, bat do not 
obliterate it; the alkalies, when sufficiently diluted 
as not to act on the paper, do not dissolve it: and 
chlorine, which destroys the black colour, does not 
efface the writing, even when water is afterwards 
suffered to run over it. If this ink is not perfectly 
indelible, it strongly resists re agents, and is blacker, 
and flows better, than common ink, because it con- 
sists of a solution, and not of a precipitate suspended 
in a solution of gum. How it will resist the ali-de- 
stroying hand of time remains to be proved !” 

Disinfecting Powers of high temperatures.—Dr. Henry 
has ascertained, by direct experiment, that articles of 
clothing having been worn by individuals suffering 
under scarlatina, which is well known to be highly 
infectious, may be rendered disinfecting by exposure 
during at least one hour to a temperature of not less 
than 200 degrees of Fahrenheit. 


The Grenadier Grosbeak.—One of the most singular 
instincts which this bird esses, is that of inter- 
weaving threads among the wires of its cage. If it 
is supplied with a thread, it will immediately attach 
one extremity thereof to a wire, which it does with 
its bill alone; it then passes the other end of the 
thread through one of the intervals between the 
wires, directing it towards the adjoining interval on 
the right; then quitting hold of it, and inserting its 
Dill into the latter interval, it again seizes it near the 
extremity, draws it through the opening, end pulls it 
tight. In this manner it wil! interweave the whole 
of the thread among the wiré$, with a quickness and 
dexterity quite surprising ; and it is so delighted with 
this engrossing occupation, that it will repeatedly de- 
molish its work, and renew it again, If it is supplied 
with a sufficient quantity o° thread, it will speedily 
cover the sides of its cage, and eo indefatigable is it 
in procuring materials for the prosecution of its 
ingenious work, that Mr. Garside of Manchester, was 
under the necessity of removing a beautiful male 
Whidah bird from the cage ; that the long feathers of 
the tail might be preserved, as the Grosbeak sought 
every opportunity to appropriate them to its purpose. 
— Blackwall on the Grosbeak. 


Decreasing Consumption of Spirits Temperance So- 
cieties have had one effect: they have lessened the 
consumption of spirituous liquors to a vast extent, 
and have left that of wines and malt liquors undi- 
minished, or rather increased it.—Anatomy of Drunk- 
enness. 

Materials of Poetry —Good sense is the Jody of 
poetic genius ; fancy its drapery ; motion its life ; and 
tmagination the sou/ that is every where and in all, 
and forms all into one graceful and intelligent whole. 
— Coleridge. 

Appeal to the Privy Council for Permission to Bury or 
Burn Hindoo Widows alive.—The British public will 
learn with amazement scarcely less than the indignation 
a knowledge of the fact must excite, that an English 
lawyer has come to this country from India, to pro- 
secute an appeal before the Privy Council, made by 
a few Brahmins in Bengal, against Lord William 
Bentick's prohibition of suttees, This diabolical cus- 
tom had its origin in the excessive jealousy of the 
early Hindoo princes, who, with a view to prevent 
their numerous widows forming subsequent attach- 


Singular species of Toad.—There is living on Black- 
heath, a family of a very peculiar kind of toad : they 
excavate the sand, and live in the hole. I have seen 
as many as twenty-eight together, in one hole, of 
different sizes, some as small as a hazel-nut, and 
others as large asa fair sized potato.—Ihey do not 
hop, but run like a dog; they have a gold stripe 
from the nose to the rump and round the eyes, 
which are of the most brilliant description. I under- 
stand they are of rare occurrence in England, and 
not mentioned by any author as inhabiting any other 
part of this country but Lincolo Heath. It appears 
they live to a great age.—D. G.— Lewisham, May 11. 


The Railway.—We understand, that during the 
twelve months since the opening of the Manchester 
and Liverpool Railway, on the 15th of September, 
1830, there have been about four hundred and sixty 
thousand persons conveyed along the line ; and that 
upwards of £190,000 have been received by the com- 
pavy for the carriage of passengers and goods. 

Hint for Lovers.—\f a youth is wooingly disposed 
towards any damsel, as he values his happiness, let 
him follow my advice: Call on the lady when 
least expects him, aod take note of the-appearance of 
all that is under her control. Observe if the shoe 
fits neatly—if the gloves are clean, and the hair well 
polished. And I would forgive a man for breakin; 
off an engagement, if he discovered a greasy eoval 
hid away under the cushion of a sofa, or a hole in 
the garniture of the prettiest foot in the world. Slo. 
venliness will ever be avoided by a well-regulatea 
mind,as would a pestilence. A woman cannot always 
be what is called dressed, particularly one in middling 
or humble life, where herduty, and it is consequently 
to be hoped, on lies, in superintending and 
assisting in all domestic matters; but she may be 
always neat—well appointed. And as certainly asa 
Virtuous woman is a crown of glory to her husband, 
so surely is a slovenly one a crown of thorns.— 
Mrs. C. Hall. 


Substitute for Tea.—A patent has been granted to 
Mr. Richard Abbey, of Walthamstow, Essex, for- 
merly a teadealer, “‘ for a new mode of preparing 
the leaf of a British plant for producing a health 
beverage by infusion.” According to the specifi- 
cation, the British plant in question is the hawthorn, 
from which the leaves may taken from the month 
of April to September, inclusive : they are first to 
caretully picked and cleansed, then to be well rinsed 
and drained; and, whilst in the damp state, they are 
to be put into a common culinary steamer, where 
they are to be subjected to the action of the vapour 
until they change from a green to an olive colour; 
the leaves are then to be taken out, and dried upon a 
* hot plate well heated,” and to be ap ween | stirred 
up, and turned over, until they are thoroughly dry, 
in which state they may be prepared for use. When 
required for that purpose, an infusion is to be made 
in the same manner as tea, and sugar and cream are 
to be added, to suit the taste of the drinker. 

Substitute for Paper for Covering Walls.—There i® 
now getting into use, as a substitute for paper for 
comeing the walls of dwelling-houses, a sort of cloth 
made of cotton wool | mee by means of calenders 
into a flat sheet resembling in colour and appearance 
a sheet of demy paper: and printed into a variety of 
suitable patterns. It is very stout, and seems in every 
way qua‘ified to supersede paper entirely, as it can 
be produced much cheaper. We understand that 
there are very large orders for this sort of cloth.— 
Manchester Courier. 





ments, availed themselves of their irresp 
power, and, with the aid of the priests, it was pro- 
™mulgated as if by sacred authority, that the wives of 
the Hindoos of every caste, who desired future be- 
atitude, should immolate themselves, on the demise 
of their husbands! Since 1756, when the British 
power in India became firmly established, upwards 
of 70,000 widows have been cruelly massacred, 
A Brahmin possesses the privilege of manevion as 
many wives as he pleases. Vountu, a Brahmin, who 
died at Bagnapore, had more than one hundred 
wives; twenty two were burned at his death. ‘the 
fire was kept burning three days. He had married 
four sisters, two of whom were burned with his 
corpse. A short time before Lord Bentick’s order, 
a Rajah in the hill-country, who died, had twenty- 
eight wives burnt with his body! The lawyer now 
in London, to plead before the Privy Coureil for the 
restoration of these abominations, was in Calcutta in 
Dec. 18°90, when Lord Wm. Bentick vindicated hu- 
manity by the abolition of such strange, foul, and 
unnatural marders, and knows the God-like act was 
hailed with enthusiasm by millions of the Hindoos ; 
that a deputation of the Brahmins waited on the 
Governor-General, to express their heart-felt satis- 
faction ; and that the whole of the Sepoy army were 
enraptured atthe act. The appeal is now set down 
for hearing before the Privy Council.—£ast India 
Magazine. 


* 





Maternal Instinct.—About the middle of April last, 
T observed a young lamb entangled amongst briars. 
It had seemingly struggled for liberty until it was 
quite exhausted. Its mother was present, endeavonr- 
iog with her head and feet to disentangle it. After 
having attempted iv vain fora ag be to effect this 
purpose, she left it, avd ran away baaing with all her 
might. We fancied there was something peculiarly 
dolefal in her voice. Thus she proceeded across 
three large fields, and through four strong hedges, 
until she came to a flock of sheep. From not having 

en able to follow her, I could not watch her mo- 
tions when with them. However, she left them in 
about five minutes, accompanied by a large ram that 
had two powerful horns. They returned speedily 
towards the poor lamb ; and as soon as they reached 
it, the ram immediatcly set about liberating it, which 
he did in a few minutes by dragging away the briars 
with his horns.— Magazine of Natural History. 


A Shaving Clause.—Brand, in his History of New- 
castle, says, that at a meeting of the fraternity of 
barber-surgeons there, in 1742, (of course long before 
combination laws were thought of,) one of the reso- 
lutions entered upon the minutes was, “ That no 
brother do shave John Robinson till he pays what he 
owes to Robert Shafio.”” We can fancy no anathema 
more terrible, short of papal excommunication. , 
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hy, wis of Patterdale, burd is mother, mar 
ried aad b ‘ cried his father,” his wife 
Sake 


three 
at tthe a ninety-si ears of which he 
766 a the age rene nines <ixs Tilt the inst years of 
his life, his atip ~ o, did not exceed twelve pounds, 
and never reached twenty per anoum.— 
Guide to the Lakes. 

New Comets.—We understand the king of Denmark 
has recently founded a gold medal, of the value of 
twenty ducats, to be bestowed on the first discoverer 
of a comet, that is invisible to the naked eye, and its 

riod of revolution unknown. Professor Schumacher 

js to investigate the observations previous to the ad- 
Sed mt of the {medal, which is not to take place 
anil six months after the discovery. We hope this 
will prove instrumental, not only in augmenting the 
number, butia perfectiog the theory, of these interest- 
ing 1e8. 

Experiments on Feeding Animals.—An interesting 
series of experiments have been suggested to the 
couucil of the Zoological Society, in order to ascer- 

the effects of feeding feline avimals with a full 
meal, at distant periods, compared with more sparing 
meals at frequent intervals, ‘lwo feline animals, at 
least, are to be selected, one to be fed in the manner 
now practised at the Zoological Gardens, viz. with one 
full meal daily ; and the other to be fed twice a day, 
= one the quantity of flesh now given fora 

Rise and Fall of Water in Weils.—William Bland, 
jun., esq., has Sevaveres, by an interesting series of 

, that the water in wells rises and falls 
periodically. He has observed, that the water in the 
Siting ew Place, in the parish of Hartlip, near 

tein, rty-one other places, 


regular rising and fal sas § the y ym not de- 
‘on the rains, although they have some ieGnence 

n producing a greater rise. Another interesting 
fen of this gentleman's observations, consists o' the 
height of the epring:-heads above the level of the sea, 
Sande encumaee es the rise and fall of the great hills. 


ue Custom.—We next landed at Toosla, 
(anys Dr. Walsh, in his account of a visit to Nicwa, 
} os pee in = “ Amulet,’ ”) remarkable for the size 
excellence of its cherries, Cherries were ori- 
ginally Lage by Lacullus, I think, to Rome from 
is coast, where, after an interval of more than two 
thousand years, so unchanged is nature, they still 
retain t r primitive excellence. 
odd ousseune of the Turks, which their contact with 
Eu has not yet changed, that any stranger 
May enter a man’s garden, and eat as much as he 
pleases, provided he takes none away with him. So, 
availing ourselves of this right, we walked into the 
first ——_ arden we met, to eat such cherries as 
really su me: hw | were as large as walnuts, 
and of ‘the 1 most delicious flavour ; when coming away, 
we bought some for sea.store—two okes for ten paras, 
that is, five pounds for about three half-pence. 
Ancient yews Wilkin’s “‘ Leges Saxone,” as 
quoted by Henry, we have prices of various 
enieles in Eoglant in the reign of Ethereld, about 
the year 997, which the learned doctor has calculated 
with great correctness, in money of the present time : 
—Price of a man or slave, 2/. 16s. 3d.; a horse, 
Ti, 15s. 2d. ; a mare or colt, 1/. 3s. 5d. ; an ass or mule, 
14s, id. ; an ox, 7s. 04. ; acow, 6s. 2d. ; a swine, 1s. 103d. ; 
a sheep, 1s, od.; a goat, 4)d. 





Riterary Notices. 


Just Published. 

Part XXXVII. of the Fesgeel Portrait Gallery, 
being the First Part of Vol. 

The Second Part of Jones’ ; Biographice! Sketches 
oft the present Reform Ministers. 

0. TY. Sunday Scholar's Repository. 

Ne. II. Nautical Magazine. 

Ap (‘ ffering of Sympathy to Parents bereaved of 
their Children, and to others under Affliction. 

Voice from Coventry, or, the Substance of a 
Series of Letters, to the Eatitor of the Wes B ews- 
paper, exposing the gon mpositions practised upon 
the Pablic by Mr. G. C. Smith, and the Seamen's 
| Hay i penta, with fs and an Appendix. By 

oha Gi 
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, Six Months in America. By G. T. V 
Early Discipline Illustrated , 1 the In 
By ; ieee 8 
_ Travels of an Irish Geatlemea in —_ of Reli- 
; with N — of Captain Rock's 
emoirs ; 2 vols. 


Elements of Greek Gees: By the Rev. 8. 

i | Books, I to V. with English Expl 
Livy, rt) wi xplanator 
Notes. By D. Heckie. “ 4 { 
Popular Zoology, in one small volume, containing 
the Natural History of the Quadrupeds and Birds 
in the Zoological Gardens ; {with upwards of one 
ding figures of the 








principal animals, drawn from life. 

The Annual Historian, a Sketch of the chief his- 
torical Events of the Worid, for the year 1831. By 
soem Cobbin, A.M. 
P to f of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage; in two 
‘a 

Self. Discipline. By Henry Forster Burder, DD. 

The Ordinance of 5 nee Supper Illustrated. 
By the Rev. W. Orme, 

ardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XXX, Spain 
and Portugal. 

A Memoir of Miss Mary Helen Bingham. By 
John o Eaves. 

is addressed by a Father to his Children ; i with 

Batreste from the Diary of a Pedestrian. By Heury 
Incledon Jones. 

The Conveyancer’ 's Guide, or Law Student's Recre- 
ation; a Poem. By John Crisp, Esq. 

A Memoir of John Bingham, Junior. By John 
Bustard. 

The Records of a Good Man's Life. By the Rev. 
Cc. a ie A. 2vols. 


‘the Laws a Christ’ being awe lete ‘Dawe of 
contained in the New Testament. By 
sa Turnbull, A. B. 
A_ Memoir of the Life of the Rev. Matthias Bruen, 
of New York. 
A Practical Essay on Entire Sanctification. By 
A, Watmough. 
Valpy’s Classical Libra: ‘s No. XXVIII, and 
XXiI ~s Sompleting Platarch’s Lives 
A jou of a Singular “aboriginal Race inha- 
biting the § ummit of the Blue Mountains of Coim- 
batoor in India. ry ey Henry Harkness, tvo. 
, An a enaraviog of Robert Raikes, for the Revivalist 
for Ma: 
The Tetington Popular Library, No. I, II, LI. 
The Immortality of the Soul; with other Poems. 
By David Mallock, A.M. Post 8vo. 
faternal Sketches ; and other Poems. By Eliza 


oe =. By the } wats 
olatry ‘oem. the ~o4 illiam Sivan, 
the fifth and concludin Port, 12m 

Prayer, the Christian's Relief in Trouble; a Dis- 
course. By Edward Steane. 12mo. 

The American National Preacher; or Original 
Monthly Sermons. By American Divines. 5 Vols. 

Indian Recollections. By the Rev. J. Statham. 

Paternal Advice ; chiefly to Young Men, on Enter- 
ing into Life, 32mo. 

essons on Arithmetic in Principle and Practice, 
&e. By Thomas Smith. 

The Byron Gallery ; a Series of Historical Embel 
— to jillustrate the Poetical Works of Lord 


Tatin Del ; with a copious Vocabulary. 
The Wesleyan Preacher, containing Sermons bv the 
most Eminent Ministers in the Connexion, 8vo. Vol. I. 


In the Press. 


Angel Visits; a Poem. By J. R. Wood 

Dedicated by pgrusiccicn to » ay! Majesty. the Mes- 
siah ; a Yoem in Six Books. By the Author of ‘ lhe 
Omnipresence of the Deity, &c. &c. 

Lectiones Latinee ; or, Lessons in Latin Literature ; 
selected from the writings of the poet, celebrated 
Latin authors. By J. Rowbotham, F.R.A 

A Tale of Tories ; with Wood-cuts. By Sey mour,. 

Sermons by the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, Leeds. 

Reflections and Admonitory Hints, of the Principal 
of a Seminary, on pactiring from the Daties of his 
Station. By John Fawcet. 

The History of Tithes, and an Established Charch 
Unnecessary with an Appendix, in Reply to the 
Rev. H. J, Rose's Letter to the Inhabitants of Iad- 
leigh and > neighbourhood, 2d edition. By R. 
Ainslie 

The Moral 2 and Ecclesiastical State of Britain, the 
Causes of our National Adversity. 

The Injustice and Ilusufficieucy of Church Esta- 
blishments. 
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